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ALARUMS AND EXCURSIONS OVER FAR EAST 


The Chinese people will celebrate the tradi- 


tional lunar New Year with more enthusiasm here 
than on the mainland where the natural spirit of 
joy and happiness will be wrapped in the gloom 
and foreboding caused by the frustration of their 
hopes of early peace. They were told by their 
government which greeted the Gregorian new year 
that they were to buckle to even harder so as to 
win victory on both fronts. The struggle in Korea, 
they were told, was a good thing because it is “a 
dynamic power which drove forward our national 
construction programme in all aspects.” It almost 
said that war was essential to the aims of the 
revolution. 


Now the National Committee of the P.P.C.C. 


and the two heads of the Peking Government have 
confirmed and enlarged upon this thesis. 


They 
speak not of accommodation nor of compromise but 


of the ‘‘complete defeat of the American aggres- 
sors’ and of more ‘‘glorious victories” on both 
fronts. There was even an assertion that “our 
democratic system is certain to expand.” How- 


ever many years the Americans prefer to fight, 


said Mao Tse-tung, “‘we are ready to fight too, 
right up to the moment of complete victory for 
the Chinese and Korean peoples.” 


This intransigeance in Peking is not wholly 


; without tactical intent, but it explodes the theory 
_ that their hands were forced by Vyshinsky in the 
U.N. Assembly. And now on top of this many 


Republicans i in the U.S. Congress are talking loudly 
of carrying on where President Eisenhower left off. 


| They want to turn the strategic decision of rescind- 


ing the neutralization of Formosa into a political 
decision. They are even clamouring once more for 
a complete sea blockade of China, though prac- 


tically all China’s war materials are coming in over 
the land borders from the Soviet and its satellites. 
Much of the talk is a mere smoke-screen to take 
Peking’s mind off what may be coming in North 
Korea. If that is so, the pother and the jitters 
will not have been wholly wasted, though it is un- 
fortunate that the Communists should be encou- 
raged in their most ridiculous and dangerous fan- 


tasy by the reopening of the Great Debate. 


_A vast spate of words has been spilled across 
the pages of the world’s Press since President 
Eisenhower reversed the unilateral “neutraliza- 
tion” of Formosa. The same circles who were most 
dismayed by President Truman’s action express 
even greater dismay now that it is reversed and the 
status quo ante is restored. But then as now it 
was not the single action itself but the uncertainty 
to what it might lead that occasioned the alarm. 
It does mark a change of outlook and approach, a 


change from a negative defensive to a positive de- 
fensive. 


The Communists themselves, with an eye on 
the fellow-travellers abroad, proclaim it to be the 
beginning of a new aggression, and a determina- 
tion to “extend the war” instead of settling it. 
The direct. criticism is that the reversal of the 
neutralization of Formosa entails political reper- 
cussions without corresponding material advan- 
tages. India, it is said for example, might become 
more neutral than ever; not a very dire threat 


but one that might imply a cessation of her inter- 
mediary role in Peking. 


On the other hand, its very failure strengthen- 
ed the urge for the maintenance of the free world’s 
initiative and evoked the “new vigour and assertive- 


ness” in American policy. One American paper 


| 
| 
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describes the switch as one from a course of action 
which could be predicted by the Communists to one — 
which has them guessing. The trouble is that it 
has a lot of others guessing too! The Americans 
deny any charge that the new pressures to be appli- 
ed to the Communist Powers are reckless, and 
point to the President’s pregnant statement as the . 
key to policy: ‘‘We have learned that the free 
world cannot remain in a posture of paralyzed ten- 
sion. To do so leaves for ever to the aggressor 


the choice of time and place and means to cause . 


the greatest loss to us to the least cost to him- 
self.” 


Most Britozs will share the conviction of the 
British Foreign Secretary that the President has no 
intention to ‘‘expand the war” to China. The new . 
pressures are avowedly designed to end and not 
extend the war. It was General Eisenhower who 
was nominated by his Party and elected by a 
tremendous popular vote—not General MacArthur 
or any other prominent crusader. 


The advance to the Yalu looked like producing 
a solution and an end to the war. It produced 
nothing of the sort. A tight blockade of the China 
coast might impress China and the Soviet with 
America’s determination and in a battle of the 
wills that is not to be discounted. But few will 
be convinced it would either strangle the Com- 
munists or materially affect their war effort, and 
fewer still will expect it to create a more favour- 
able disposition to peace. And in spite of an occa- 
sional bitter shaft against non-Communist States, 
the plain and incontrovertible fact remains that the 
aircraft, the tanks and guns, the trucks and other 
forms of transport and all the impedimenta of 
war used ‘‘to kill Americans in Korea” come and 
will continue to come from the Soviet Union and 
her satellites. British misgivings arise from 
memory of what has happened in the past and a 
genuine fear that as one positive measure fails 
another must be added. Mr. Churchill is a realist 
if ever there was one, and though he may have 
upset some of the Americans by his warning 
against being involved in the vast spaces of the 
mainland, it comes after all very close upon the 
Japanese experience. 


People who were in close touch with events as 
they happened from day to day, immediately after 
the Mukden Incident and for years afterwards, 
know perfectly well that the Japanese did not set 
out to conquer the whole of China. It was in fact 
a classic and tragic example of persistent and fatal 
frustration. One thing led to another. The Com- 


munists had a responsibility for this hardly less 


than that of the Japanese Militarists themselves. 
Indeed it could be said that every attempt they 
made to settle with the major faction of the Na- 
tional Government in Nanking was countered by 
an even more strenuous effort by the Communists 
to prevent any settlement. The kidnapping of the 
Generalissimo was as decisive a factor as anything 
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else in this series of futilities, Nor 
is the experience of intervention in Soviet Russia 


after the first world war comforting. It is most 


certainly not the intention of President Eisenhower 


or those who persuaded him to stand, or the record | 


number of electors who gave him their votes, to 


get involved like this. 


One of the most striking things about the 1 more 
general controversy is the way in which it illu- 
mines the reversal of roles of Britain and the U.S.A. 
During the whole of the Nationalist upheaval, all 
the invective and violence were directed at the 
British, and in the end they had to take unprece- 
dented measures to avert still greater disaster. 
The Shaforce, which numbered some 22,000 at its 
peak, had to be sent all across the world to Shang- 
hai. Then, as now, there was a minority who 
clamoured for action to recover the Concession 
at Hankow which had been overrun by the mob. 
In the end diplomacy won a resounding triumph. 
A sensible settlement was reached over the future 
of the Hankow Concession, though it had greater 


approval later than it was given at the time by 


the British community. But, of infinitely greater 
importance, silent strength in Shanghai and con- 


ciliation at Hankow literally destroyed the Leftist, — 


Pro-Communist Government in Hankow, and 
brought all but the out-and-out extremists into the 
Nanking Nationalist camp. That triumph held 
good for many years and might have been per- 


manent but for the Sino-Japanese war and the | 


incessant sabotage activities of the Communists. 


Here is the classic example of the dual func- 
tioning of arms and diplomacy, of strength and 
conciliation, which attained the maximum results 
without the firing of a shot—the proudest boast of 
a force of armed men which was the strongest 
ever sent to Shanghai. What has to be done is to 
try and re-energise diplomacy as well. as the other 
arm of policy. And it is worthy of comment at 
this stage that while the British had to take all 
the kicks at that period of history, all the American 
liberals, missionaries and leftists were far more 
sympathetic to the Chinese than to the ‘British 
Imperialists”. 


Actually then, as now, the Government policies are 
harmonious in--principle, and the issues raised by 
British spokesmen this time have related largely 
to ensuring fullest consultation before action and 


the utmost care in implementing a new policy 
which undoubtedly does have a direction and an 


impetus instead of being merely stalemated de- 
fence.. It is a forward policy and the trouble 
about a forward policy is that one failure leads 
inevitably to another step, and alas, tee often ig 
another failure. 


Yet the dilemma has to be recognised thats 
solid and sincere effort at the U.N. General ‘Ke. 
sembly has failed to produce a truce. ‘At the root 
of much of the impatience with mere defensive 


That should be remembered when _ 
- chagrin is felt over the attitude of the Bevanites. 


4 
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“blindly” towards the cities. 


negotiations with the Communists. 
reality. But while all the ideas put forward by 
interventionists, who have for the moment seized 
-the initiative, are getting a hearing, it is no less 
necessary to accompany évery new move in this 
direction with some further effort to break the 


“Rpg deadlock and get that going again as 
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“MIGRATION TO CITIES, UNEMPLOYMENT AND 
WAGE REFORM IN CHNIA 


Land reforms are supposed to have raised the standards 


of living of the peasants. Yet one of the chief headaches 


of the People’s Government is how to stop peasants from 
invading the cities and towns in search of work to help 
them eke out an existence. The problem has become so 
acute that the Peking People’s Daily devoted an editorial 
to it. It says that rural surplus labour have been moving 


Most of these peasants have 
credentials from the local authorities or permits for moving, 


and take their families with them. They wander from 


place to place and ask the Government for subsidies. In 
one suburb of Peking alone, for example, in a single fort- 
night, over 800 peasants came looking for work. Most of 
them came from counties in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the capital, including Tunghsien, which used to be a very 


prosperous area. 


_ The trouble is clearly widespread, because the same 
thing happened in Chungking, where some of them were 


peasants who did not want to till their little plot of land, 


returned it to the Peasants’ Association without compliments, 
and preferred to try to make a living in the city. Similar 
instances are cited from Shansi, southern Kiangsu, Sianfu, 
and Chinwangtao. ‘The People’s Daily pours out the vials 


of the Party’s wrath mostly on the local officials for this 


“blind movement,’”? and complains that they failed to ap- 


preciate the spirit of the “Decision on Labour Employment” 


promulgated by the Government Administration Council. In 


» this decision the Council pointed out that “the development 
of cities and industries and the development of State con- 
struction in various fields will draw large labour forces 


from the countryside. This work, however, must proceed 


according to plan in a well-ordered manner; ‘it is impossible. 
It is therefore 


to absorb large numbers in a short period. 
necessary to use great efforts to persuade the peasants 
and overcome their inclination towards blind movement to 


the cities.”’ 
The local cadres are rebuked for ‘aidan an irrespon- 


sible attitude—‘out of sight out of mind’—and some 
actually told the peasants that they didn’t need letters of 
introduction from them to find work in the cities. This 


aggravated the movement and not only caused a waste of 
Government money but add much unnecessary trouble to - 
the authorities at various places, and éven affected social’ 


order. As for the peasants themselves, they have to sell 


their clothes and bedding to get food and become displaced 
persons. 


prevented from blind movements so that they may be 
spared unfortunate accidents resulting from hunger and 


“Especially in winter should the peasants be 


cold”—an observation that telfs 
grim story. 


It is. pointed out that while there is much talk of 


pretty nakedly its own 


‘industrial development nowadays, agricultural development 


“containment” or the sort of “phony war”. now 
going on in Korea lies the feeling of utter impotence 


after seven years of unmitigated frustration in all 
This, too, is a 


their tether: they have no food, jobs or money. 


is no less important. If it failed to keep pace with the 
other, the progress of industrial construction would be 
affected. The present labour employment scheme is to solve 


unemployment, but surplus labourers in the villages “are not 


unemployed persons: they have land and food.” If their 
latent capacity for labour is not being employed, the correct 
method of solving this problem is to develop agricultural 
production and to co-ordinate it with secondary production. 
Cadres are told they should point out the position to the 
peasants, make them see the point, and enable them to settle 
down to production work in their own villages. They should 
also sponsor small-scale irrigation works, encourage afforesta- 
tion, initiate repair of village roads, develop fresh-water 
fishing, and other secondary occupations, including handicraft 
industry, and advocate preliminary processing of rural pro- 
ducts in the villages as well as explore markets for these 
products. Next, the area of cultivation should be increase«| 


and planned resettlement for reclamation of land should be 
undertaken. 


-The-trouble about all this—though the Peking organ 
shies away from it—is that these migrations toward th: 
cities are mostly of people who have come to the end cf 
In North 
Kwangtung, for example, many thousands of these migranis 
are said to be moving out of the impoverished countryside 


- and moving in large groups along the railway and highways 


in search of food and work. 

An official comment on the decision of the State Council 
in Peking to create a Labour Employment Committee claimed 
that at the time of the takeover three years ago there were 
nearly one and a quarter million unemployed, and of these 
half had been absorbed into State industries and mines. 
About a million literate persons had also been given jobs 
since the liberation. The number of employed now is “as 
large as at any time in history,” and the relative number 
of unemployed the smallest. It is admitted that the “in-_ 
cessant reform” of social economy in the past three years 
had thrown many in non-productive trades out of work and 
that surplus labour flowing into the cities from the rural 
areas is: complicating the problem. 


New factors were the increasing number of housewives 
seeking work to supplement the family income, and the 
reluctance of many enterprises and organisations to accept 
unemployed intellectuals. It was asserted that many of 
them had no technical knowledge or ability and some were 
even “politically backward.” But prejudices must be re- 
moved, says Peking, which continues: “We must face reali- 
ty and take an overall view. The policy of wide absorp- 
tion, education, reform and use of all unemployed intel- 
lectudls must be adopted, otherwise the urgent needs of 
national construction will not be met.” More especially, 1t 
said, the educational, health, trade and cooperative depart- 
ments must do all they can to absorb them. At the same 
time unemployed literates should “realize their own short- 
comings and endeavour to reform themselves ideologically.” 


Army officers and officials of the old regime have been 
influenced by the turn of events and now for the most 


_ part pledge support “to the people” so as to redeem them- 


selves by merit. They ‘have returned to their native country- 
side and have been given a share of land on which to 


‘work, in some cases under surveillance by the local people. 


The large amount of surplus labour in the villages 
“represents a different problem from urban unemployment. 


Asia solution, it is necessary to start immigra- 
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tion to the Northeast, Northwest, and Southwest, so that 


land reclamation can be carried out, and irrigation be 
promoted to transform dry land into wet paddy. 


Unemployed Muslims should be absorbed into industrial 
and mining enterprises, and adequate attention paid to their 
habits and customs. Adequate care, too, should be taken 
of the returned overseas refugees and poor overseas Chinese. 


The plan also calls for elaborate and unified registration 
and separate training. 


The People’s Daily, while declaring that 2% million 


unemployed had been placed in work, says the basic con- 
ditions for the solution of the problems of the three 
million now still without work have changed. The ratio 
of industry in the national economy has risen from 10% to 
30% and a tremendous amount of manpower will be needed 
when the nation begins large-scale construction. 


“In the future we shall judge the record of an enter- 
prise or organ, not merely by its reduced production 
cost, by its increase in production both qualitatively and 
quantitatively, by its improved working efficiency, but 
also by the number of unemployed it has absorbed. Any 
unit that shows a good record of production, fine work, 
and keeps a number of such unemployed, shall be con- 
sidered as setting a fine record and should there- 
fore be commended. No_ surplus. personnel at 
factories, mines and enterprises should be separated, 
but should be trained by rotation to get their profes- 
sional, technical and political levels raised so as to get 
them prepared for use when production continues to 
expand or for unified distribution by the State.” 


At the same time it was admitted that the three-odd 
million unemployed cannot all be placed at work at present, 
and any hasty or unpractical measures would be erroneous. 


As a sop it was stated by the People’s Daily that 
Britain had one million unemployed out of a total popula- 
tion of 50 million and the U.S. 13 million unemployed or 
semi-unemployed out of 150 million, while Japan had 18 
million unemployed or semi-unemployed out of under 100 
million. These figures of unemployed are, of course, quite 
wrong, but they are cited because they “bear out the 
superiority of a people’s democratic regime to a bourgeois 
class regime.” 


* * * 


One of the Communist Party secretaries in Canton 
recently went into the wages of the workers in that city 
and said they needed regularisation. 
clared, must be recognised as a political task, because 
‘the objective of any increase must be to get the workers to 
identify their personal interests with those of the State 
and “create more wealth for the nation.” The old wage 
system “badly needed revision for it was irrational and full 
of anomalies.” These should be corrected and individual 
readjustments made where necessary. For those who re- 
ceived more than they really deserved a definite time limit 
should be set and new standards set up which they must 
reach. The basic spirit of wage reform should be “eacn 
according to his contribution.” The greater the worker’s 


contribution to production, the more he should be paid, and 
vice versa, 


Political education must be ecaldial ‘ide by side with 
wage reform. Some workers had equalitarian ideas. These 
were detrimental to production. If the skilled and. un- 
skilled .were paid the same, the initiative of the advanced 
workers cannot be properly developed. He quotes Stalin 


about the harmful effects of Egalitarianism, which included — 


the reluctance of unskilled workers to become skilled men, 
which in turn deprives them of any special interest in any 
special job and cause them to become nomadic. In fixing 
wages, production alone should be the criterion, “which 
should have no reference to political virtues. " 


Wage reform, he de- 
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ECONOMIC NEWS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


The Budget 


The budget embodied in President Harry S. Truman’s 
| last message to Congress for the fiscal year 1954 (beginning 
July 1) provides for authority to incur financial. obliga- 
tions to the extent of $72,900,000,000. But total disburse- 
ments from these funds, Combined with balances previously 
enacted, will approximate $78,600,000,000. On the other 
hand, income under existing tax lawh is supposed to ag- 
gregate $68,700,000,000. Based on these figures, it is de- 
duced that there will be a deficit of nearly $10 billions. 
Although the new Administration’s representative, Mr. 
Dodge, was sitting in with the outgoing Government, he 
did so as an observer and not as advisor. Needless to 
say, President-elect Eisenhower will, after he assumes office, 


By E. Kenn (Les Angeles) 


(Special to the Far Rastera Heomomic Review) 


be free to suggest such changes as he and his assistants 
deem appropriate. 


If income and expenditure are analyzed, one obtains 
the following picture per dollar: Income. Direct taxation 
of individuals 41 cents; direct taxes on corporations 29 cents; 
exeise taxes .... 12 cents; customs and other revenues 
... & cents. Expenditure per dollar (according to the 
Bureau of Budget) would be: military services ... 59 
cents; international grants ...410 cents; Veterans .... 
6 bese interest on bonds . . . 8 cents; other expenditure 

. 17 cents. 


Should the budget be realized as proposed by the 
outgoing democratic Government, it would mean a public 
Federal debt at the close of the year 1952 of $264,000,000,- 
000, and of $274,000,000,000 at the end of the fiscal year 
1954. There is no doubt that the new republican administra- 


See tion will considerably trim the proposed budgetary expendi- 


ture, possibly to $70 billions. This notwithstanding the fact 
that the unpopular excess-profits tax will be permitted to 
lapse on June 30 when it expires. 


‘The following official table summarizes by government 
subdivisions the way President Truman’s final budget pro- 
jects the spending of $78,587,000,000 in the fiscal year 1954, 
‘beginning July 1, together with comparative figures for the 
current fiscal year (1953) and the one ended June 30, 
1952 (in millions of dollars): 


1952 1953 1954 
Agency— | Actual Estimate Estimate | 
Legislative’ branch $ 62 $ 69- $ 70 
Executive office of the 9 8 
Funds appropriated to President .... 4,983 5,865 7,656 
Independent Offices: 
Atomic Energy Commission .... 1,670 2,000 2,700 
Civil Service Commission ........ 332 845 450 
Economic Stabilization Agency . 91 71 2 
Export-Import Bank of Washington 29 83 45 
Federal Civil Defense 
Administration  ............ 33 81 70 
Railroad Retirement Board ..... 778 694 706 
Reconstruction Finance Corp..... *220 *56 *120 
Tennessee Valley Authority ..... 185 ae: 243 
Veterans Administration  ...... 4,928 4,584 4,494 
Federal Security Agency .......... 1,671 1,941 1,904 
General Services Administration .... 1,070 1,261 1,126 
, Housing & Home Finance Agency.... 585 540 380 
Department of Agriculture ......... 1,242 2,143 ‘ 2.081 
. Department of Commerce ........ 979 1,097 1,031 
Department of Defense: - . 
Military functions ..'.,....... 38,967 48,400 45,500 
Department of the Interior ........ 585 616 659 
Department of Justice .............. 195 171 184 
Departnient of Labor 253 292 821 
Post Office Department | 
Department of State .............. 258 276 317 
Treasury Department .............. 6,627 7,271 7,178 
4 District of Columbia | 
(Federal contribution) 11 11 12 
‘Reserve for contingencies .......... 25 40 
Adjustment to. dally Treasury basis 
Total budget. $66,145 $74,593 $78,687 


of and collections over expenditures. 
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Electronics 


Experts predict a revolution for industry when elec- 
tronics will be further advanced. While synthetic intel- 
ligence is ripe for American industry, the entire replacement 


of men’s brains cannot come suddenly. On the basis of 


known science engineers design and produce devices which 
could displace a large fraction of white collar workers in 
business who now are engaged in routine paper work. In 
connection with what can be accomplished with electronics 
one need only refer to guided missiles, where the human 
- pilot is omitted and the problem of destroying the enemy 

in the air is left to synthetic brains to guide the plane. 
Scientists now are developing synthetic brains for the mili- 
tary with stored intelligence, brains and the ability to make 
decisions. B. Graham, assistant to the Stanford Research 
Institute’s director of research, states that since 1900 the 
percentage increase in the number of office workers is four 
times the percentage increase in the number of factory 
workers, a factor which is synonymous with costs. 


There are numerous research laboratories successfully 


working on electronics on America’s west coast; amongst” 


these is the Hughes Aircraft Co. and also R.C.A. One of 
the most pushing concerns in the field of electronics is the 
Sylvania Electric Co. (headquarters in New York), the 
leading manufacturers of TV tubes, also TV sets and mili- 
tary electronics. The company views its chances for 1953 
as excellent. The picture tube business of Sylvania repre- 
sents 25% of its turnover. Currently there are 21,000,000 


TV.sets in use, and estimates as to replacement tubes go - 


as high as 4% million in 1958. The company’s 1952 sales 
aggregated 230 million dollars, but an expansion up to 15% 
is expected for 1953. In order to enlarge activities, Sylvania 
plans to issue shortly $20 milliom of debentures and about 
$20 million in new shares. By mid-January the company’s 
stock was quoted at $38; dividends paid last year were $2 


Prospects appear to be excellent, so that investors with some. 


patience are Bite to accomplish gains from this growth 
stock. 


Banking in America in 1952 


Due to excellent business in this country in 1952 banks 
also benefitted, showing distinct progress. Judged by assets, 
the Bank of America, operating in California, continues to 
top the long list of banks. Its assets at the end of 1952 
exceeded 8 billion dollars... Second on the list stands the 
National City Bank of New York (affiliated with the Farmers 
Bank), their combined assets standing at $6,257,000,000. 
The National City Bank preposes to distribute amongst its 
shareholders free one new share for every 24 shares held 
hitherto. The Chase National Bank of New York occupies 
third place. Its net earnings for 1952 were $25,764,000 
equal to $3.48 a share (against 1951 $2.91). The Chemical 
Bank and Trust Co, of N.Y. showed net earnings for 1952 


of $10,065,000 against $8,445,000 the preceding term. The 


Guaranty Trust Co. of N.Y. had resources end of 1952 of 
$3,150,000,000. 


before). 


net profits for last year of $7,285,000, or $24.28 a share. 
Manufacturers Trust operating earnings last year were 
$13,366,000, or $5.31 a share ($4.96). Bank of the Man- 
hatten Co., N.Y. net income for 1952 was $6,313,000, or 
$2.52 a share ($2.37). Hanover Bank, N.Y., showed net 
operating income for 1952 of $9,801,000, compared with 
$8,671,000 for 1951. The Anglo-California National Bank 
of San Francisco showed $3,513,000 net profit for 1952 as 
against $3,200,000 for 1951. American Trust Co. of San 
Francisco had a net income for 1952 of $4,238,000, or $4.95 
a share, compared with $5.21 the preceding term. 


Irving Trust Co. had a 1952 net income 
of $8,027,000 = $1.63 per share (against $1.55 the year 
The First National Bank of New York displayed . 
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Both beet and cane sugar are grown in the United — 


States, but not enough to fill the country’s consumption. 
The acreage for sugar to be planted by American farmers 
is prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture. Amongst 
the principal importers of sugar into the United States are 
sugar producers domiciled in the nearby islands of Cuba 
and Puerto Rico, a fact which is not merely due to the 
elose relations of these districts with the United States, 
but also due to the propinquity of the West Indies to. the 
North American mainland. Yet, these areas also are sub- 
ject to quotas dictated by the U.S. authorities. Amongst 


the outstanding West Indian sugar producers, financed largely | 
by American capital, are West Indies Sugar Corporation, 


Cuban-American Sugar Corporation and Cuban Atlantic 
Sugar Corporation. 


New York Stock Exchange. 


I have before me the annual report of the West Indies 
Sugar Corporation, as well as that of the Cuban Atlantic 
Sugar Company, for the year ended September 30, 1952. 
Both«these reports are unanimous in the citation’ ‘of the 
following facts: Although cane ground during the business 


year, and also sugar produced, was larger than for the — 
financial year of 1951, profits were considerably smaller; 
Furthermore, 


this refers to sugar and also to molasses. 
Cuban production recently turned out so large that only 
a part could be sold, while another large portion had to be 
‘hibernated against moderate advances by government or 


banks. Here are some highlights of general interest. 


In 1951 Cuba produced its largest crop in history, by 
far greater than that produced at any time by any country 
in the world in a single season. Therefore the Cuban 
“government took steps to keep the surplus from being forced 
‘on the market by ordering the segregation of nearly 2 million 
short tons, to be marketed in instalments during the next five 
years. For those who desired to avail themselves of govern- 
ment aid, loans are being granted at a rate of 3.08 cents a 
pound, a level considerably below the current market. In 
the course of 1952, Cuban sugar production amounted to 
7,963,000 short tons. 
finding buyers for all this quantity, the Cuban authorities 


will restrict the island’s allowable production in 1953 to. _ 
5,500,000 short tons, the sige as of about 70% of the . 


1952 output. 


Here it might usefully be inserted that, in the summer 


of 1951, the U.S.A. Congress enacted legislation amending 
the Sugar Act of 1948, and extending its duration to Decem- 
ber 31, 1956. Under current quota amendments Cuba will 


lose approximately 245,000 tons, raw value, of the United 


States market quota. Since the Philippines obtained their 
quota share, Cuba’s reduction for 1953 will aggregate 
about 10%. In 1952 Cuba could supply to the United 
States only 3 million tons; other countries were too short 
of dollars to enter the Cuban market as potential buyers. 
As of November 1, 1952, Cuban quotas in per cent were as 
follows: 


Cuban consumption, 1952. 4.10% 
Sold to other countries dan USA by Cuban 
Sugar Institute 1.54% 


Regarding molasses: The production was Snubaatty 
large, and consumption unusually small (especially for al- 
cohol . distilling purposes). Therefore Cuban molasses dé- 
clined considerably in price. In 1951 molasses were sold at 
averagely 11 cents per gallon; against this it is not expected 
that 1952 will cate 5 cents a gallon in ‘Cuba, after pro- 


The shares of these are quoted on the | 


However, due to the impossibility of 
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viding for expenses and taxes. So, speaking generally, pros- 
pects for the sugar industry in the West Indies do by no 


means look bright. 


Items of General Interest 
The Bank of Tokyo (the former Aideatanasi Specie Bank) 


- is about to re-establish banking facilities in San Francisco 


and Los Angeles. For this purpose it has obtained member- 


ship of the Federal Reserve System. The capital of $1,250,- 


000 was subscribed to the extent of one-half by residents 

of: USA, while the other half was provided by the parent 

bank in Tokyo. Mr. T. Shibata, who had been managing 

the Yokohama Specie Bank in California before world war II, 
will be in charge in Los Angeles. 


The Sinclair’ Oil Co. announced on January 15 the ~ 


issue of 101,000,000 dollars of convertible debentures calling 
for 3%% interest. Until 1958 the $100 debentures (issued 
at par) will be convertible at the rate of $44 a common 
share, but thereafter at higher rates. The new capital is 


. needed for repaying existing loans to the extent of one- 


half; the other $51 million are needed for new expan- 
sions. 


Since 1953 promises to be an excellent business year, 


earnings are expected to top 1952 results. With occasional . 


dips shares are expected to continue rising, at least during 
the first half-year. Stocks favored at the moment are: 
American Tel. & Tel., International Tel. & Tel., Lockheed 
Aircraft, Phillips Petroleum, Montgomery Ward, Sylvania 
Electric Products, Carrier Corporation, Aluminum Co, of 
America, Pure Oil, Du Pont, Celanese Corporation, Gulf 


Mobile & Ohio, Radio Corporation. Basic conditions re- 
quire, however, the maintenance of peace. 


The following is the Congressional line-up: 


Senate Congress 

82nd 83rd 82nd 83rd 
Republicans .. 199 221 
49 47 235 211 
Independent . 1 1 


The often expected rise in the basic price of goid 
($35 per fine ounce) is not likely to eventuate in this 
country, at least not in the near future. Only a general 
depression in this country would induce the authorities to 
consider a price hike, but such symptoms are not discernible 
at this juncture. Such a movement would certainly be 
likely to cause a new wave of inflation. 


One hears so much about the Excess Profit Tax; same 


‘should not be confounded with Corporation Taxes, applicable 


now to about 70,000 corporations. While the excess profit 
tax is supposedly to be abolished on June 30, 1953, corpora- 
tion taxes will remain in force as at present, viz., 30% 
on the first $25,000 of net earnings per year, but if the 
latter exceed $25,000, taxes will be at the rate of 52% per 
annum. In the course of 1953 the EPT rate will be re- 
duced to half, namely from 30% to 15%. Such a reduction 
will cost the government $2% billion a full year. 

American Tel. & Tel. installed 2 million new telephones 
in 1952, making a total in force of 39,400,000. Net income > 
for the year amounted to $358,310,000, or $10.09 a share, 
compared with $326,945,000, or $10.54 a common share 
for 1951, when there were fewer shares outstanding. 


INDONESIA TODAY 


The People 
The island of Java was apparently one of the cradles 


of the human race, but ethnologists believe that the Indo- 
nesian Archipelago was first peopled by a long series of 


waves of migration from South East Asia, probably? originat- 


ing from southern China. But that was very long ago 
indeed; since then there have been other immigrants, other 


' influences, until present-day Indonesians have little racial 
affinity with prehistoric stock. They are a. brownskinned 
people, akin to Polynesians, to Malays and Filipinos, but 


with some admixtures whose derivations can be traced over 
half the globe. 


Isolated by geographical boundaries of sea, forest sha 
mountain, there still remain small numbers of primitives, 
such as the negrito-type pygmies of Kalimantan and Irian; 
there are larger groups of minorities of European, Arab, 
Chinese and other Asian origin, many of them settled for 
generations. The Hindu influx more than a thousand years 


ago has left behind it many ethnic traces, and there are 


groups which seem to show traces of Chinese admixture. 
Fine features and physiques are to be found in all strata 
of society, and physical types are very varied throughout 
the archipelago, no doubt as a result of mixed heritage. 
Skin tones vary greatly also, from the chocolate brown of 
the Moluccas to a tone as light as that of many olive- 


-complexioned West Europeans. 


Life and work is as varied as could be found. Some 


Indonesians live under conditions of great hardship where 


ag struggle for a bare subsistence wears out the years; 
a very few liye in primitive communities; some live as do 


most of the middie classes of the West; others live fn real 


By an Indonesian Correspondent 


luxury, whether it is the lingering glory of a feudal past, 
or the greater technical efficiency of equal ease and opulence 


made possible by Western industrialisation. And many live 
at “in-between” standards. 


Because of the war and troubled times, no census has 
been taken since 1930, but estimates indicate a total popu- 
lation of about 70 million, 250,000 are Europeans or Indo- 


European mixtures; 82,000 are Arabs; 1% millions are 


Chinese, and about 53,000 are other Asians of non-Indo- 
nesian extraction. This \‘s speaking in terms of racial 
stocks, for many of the people included in the above group- 
ings, for instance, most of the Chinese, are Indonesian 
citizens, 


There is a very strong sense of community amongst 


the people; it is visibly extending itself in a practical as 


well as an ideological sense of late years. The family also 
is of great importance, and is taken as including relatives 
by marriage and “second cousins twice removed’’, to whom 
individuals feel themselves closely bound. . 


Education 


Indonesia is very wide awake to the fact that educa- 
tion implies a great deal more than scholastic and academic 
training: underlying principles of the school system are 
still open for discussion, though the system itself has al- 
ready undergone considerable changes. 


As a colony, Indonesia was given little chance for in- 


tellectual development, for the training of skills, or for ths 


growth of independent personalities. Independent per- 
sonalities do not make for docile colonies; skills might re- 


main primitivé so long as they could win sufficient riches 


‘ 
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from the earth, and intellects were best developed for oe 
lower ranks of the administration. On an average 
colonial regime set aside less than one-tenth of the sshonal 
budget for purposes of education, and of that amount 
most (88.6 percent) was used for the schools and colleges 
for Europeans where only a small handful of the pupils 
were well-to-do Indonesians or other Asians. In 1940 there 
were only 240 Indonesians who graduated from high schools, 
whilst in 1941, over 70,000 prospective pupils were turned 
away from the village schools because there was no room 
for them. 

As soon as Indonesians freed themselves from colonial- 
ism, and in whatever locality, large or small, they set about 
the task of education. In the midst of the nationalist re- 
volution, schools, colleges and universities were set up, 
mass education was speeded through popular forms, and 
anti-illiteracy campaigns spread throughout the country. 

Indonesia is now a land where almost everyone is 
learning something, for the passion for education is indeed 
widespread. The only limit to the facilities available is 
that placed by physical shortages; buildings, equipment, 
teachers, and books are all far too little, so that training 
is often obtained under conditions of great difficulty. 
Books, newspapers, mobile loudspeaker units, radio and 


theatre have all been mobilised to transmit general know- 


ledge, to show how organisation and new methods could 
improve agricultural products and industrial output. There 
are elementary schools, middle schools—an upper and a 
lower—technical, trades and domestic science high school; 
there are forestry, agricultural and stockraising colleges: 
two universities and a third in the building; academies for 
commerce, for foreign affairs, a military and a police aca- 
demy; there are government and private anti-illiteracy 
courses, and there are government and private night schools, 
adult education classes and extension courses. Education 
in Indonesia is a huge but an urgent task. It is a basic 


pre-requisite for wane other objectives of the Indonesian 
people. 


There is no “state religion” in Indonesia. But the five 
principles known as Pantja Sila, which are the basis of the 
independent. Indonesian state, include the principle of belief 
in God’s Omnipotence, and the Constitution guarantees 
freedom of religion for the individual. 


All Cabinets of free Indonesia, excepting the first in 


1945, have ineluded a portfolio for Religious Affairs. The 
work of the Ministry includes assistance for the various 
religious missions and for the charitable institutions or- 
ganised by religious bodies. It must generally help main- 
tain religious tolerance so that the people may continue 


to worship how and as they desire, and must see to it that — 


the means of doing so are available. That is to ‘say, the 
Ministry must also help, for instance, in the provision and 
upkeep of whatever churches, mosques, temples or chapels 
are needed by the people, it must be responsible for the 
question of religious education in schools, and it must ar- 
range for the requisite number of chaplains and priests to 
give religious instruction in the army, navy and airforce. 

Religious tolerance is nothing new in Indonesia, but 
has been an accepted practice for centuries. Borobudur 
and Prambanan were built not more than 26 miles apart 
in Central Java between the seventh and ninth centuries, 
but the first is a Buddhist mausoleum which seems to have 
been used as the site of religious ceremonials, and the 

latter is a Hindu temple and seminary. 

In Indonesia today Christian Churches, Chinese Temples 
and Islamic Mosques are to be found side by side in all 
‘the important cities of the archipelago. The relics of magic 
‘and of animism are to be found in the more isolated parts 
practically everywhere; Buddhism flourishes on Bali, and 
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Christianity is very strong in a number of centres, including 


North Celebes, Ambon, and East Sumatra. Islam, although 


professed by the majority of Indonesia’s inhabitants, is thus 
far from being the only religion. 

Although it is of course true that religious fanaticism 
does arise from time to time, and from individual to in- 
dividual, bigoétry and prejudice are seldom to be found 
amongst the people, who are little concerned in general 
about the conflict of one creed with another. 

Perhaps it was fanaticism in the early converts to Islam © 
which led to their attacks tipon the sixteenth century Hindu- 
Javanese Modjopahit Empire that brought about its dis- 
integration. The political changes which resulted from that 
event certainly had far-reaching effects, but the religious 
ardour of the protagonists led to nothing as severe as 
Europe’s inquisitions. Indeed, Islam itself was in time 
subjected to the penetrating ‘acids of Indonesia’s ancient 
culture and ingrained customary laws, and it settled down | 
to adapt itself to sometimes quite strong Hindu-Javanese 
influences, | 

Such evidences as this are surely the writing on the 
wall for any faith, for any philosophy, for any ideology, 
which would bring bigotry and prejudice intolerence and 


dogmatism to Indonesia. 


Culture 


Stringing outwards and downwards from Asia the 
islands of Indonesia have been subject to many different 


cultural influences, not all of them Asian in origin. But 1t 


seems clear that at least in historical times, Indonesians 


‘have had a strong culture of their own, which has always 


managed to assimilate influences, rather than being swamped 
by even the strongest. 

The Hindu migrants brought their own culture with 
them which, blending and amalgamating with the native 
culture, formed a new culture, that of a great civilisation. 
The influence of Islam is still largely religious rather than 
social, in contrast with what can be seen in this period of 
Western influences, which so far appear to be social rather 
than philosophical. 

These various influences did not penetrate evenly into 
all parts of the archipelago, but were stronger in some 
areas than in others. These factors, topped by 350 years 
of a colonial rule which tended to maintain parochial pat- 
terns, make it impossible as yet to speak of Indonesian 
Culture as a single entity. At present, Indonesian Culture 


is rather the sum total of several patterns, the primitive, 


the pre-Hindu, the Hindu, the HinduJavanese, the Moslem, 
the Christian, and now the Western. | 

But a single culture will inevitably appear as a result 
of modern changes; political independence and unity, them- 
selves considerable factors, are assisted by the growing use 
of a common language, Indonesian, which is derived from 
a common root with the Malay of the peninsular; then there 
is the closer intercotrse resulting from the use of radio, 
aeroplane, telephone and other modern means of communi- 
cation, and the approach to a new pattern of living of 
greater technical efficiency, 

An Indonesian Culture is also being sought after by 
writers, artists, musicians as well as by dancers, through 
a process of synthesis. of different Indonesian patterns and 
of East with West.. This should not be taken as an arti- 


ficial growth foisted from above. That could not take room, 


for a culture arises out of the. common needs of a people. 


On the contrary, the efforts of cultural leaders are in fact 
a striving after forms of expression for what is already 


held in common: not the artificial creation of a hybrid or 
“sport”, but a hot-house to hasten the growth of a natural 
plant. 
However, there still remain areas where the old cultural 
patterns are dominant, though fast dying out. Primitive 
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THE DJAKARTA STOCK EXCHANGE 


By C. F. Scheffer 


For some time past the. necessary preparations for 
opening the Stock Exchange of Djakarta have been going 
As early as 1948 the pre-federal 


_ possible to reestablish the official trading in stocks and 
shares in Indonesia: Although of course the development 
of the capital market was regarded to be of importance, 
there were various considerations, mainly psychological, 
that caused the project to be postponed, for it was feared 
that, with a “free” stock exchange, the inadequate valuation 
of the Indonesian guilder at the time would manifest itself 
openly in a lack of confidence in the quotation of securities 
that had a specifically Netherlands or international character, 


‘and it was considered that such an open manifestation of 


distrust in the prevailing currency and in the financial and 
monetary policy of the Government would be undesirable. 
The indications referred to might perhaps have been coun- 


_teracted by establishing maximum quotations, but it was 


evident that in this way it would hardly be possible to 
speak of trading. 

After the transfer of sovereignty the question of esta- 
blishing a stock exchamge came to the fore in connection 
with the monetary measures that were taken in March 1950. 
The considerable inland debenture loan which the State 


forced the holders of paper currency. and bank balances 
to participate in to one half of their holdings created a | 


desire to arrive as soon as might be — at regular 
trading in the securities referred to. 


Certain people of the banking world and of the Foreign 


Exchange Institute, who were well acquainted with the pre- 
war stockbroker’s business at Djakarta, were requested to 
work out the plans, and towards the end of 1950 it was 
possible to submit for further study several projects to 
the Ministries of Finance and of Justice. But effective 
discussions were greatly impeded by the fact that the per- 
sons who had originally drawn up the plans referred to, 
with a single exception, had left for The Netherlands, so 
that they could not any longer be consulted. In the Ministry 
of Finance certain changes had taken place of officials who 
had been charged with the detailed consideration of the 
plans, and thus it was not until in July 1951 that the 
matter could again be seriously taken in hand. Finally 
the finishing touches were put to the Stock Exchange Law 
1951, which was thereupon promulgated as an emasgoncy 
act on September 1 of that year. 


It is on this emergency act, which meanwhile was 


‘submitted in the form of a bill to ‘the Parliament, that the 
organization of the Stock Exchange at Djakarta is based. 


The Stock Exchange Law 1951 must be regarded as a 
skeleton law, the essence of which is an ‘authorization 


Government had. 
’ eonsidered the question whether it would be desirable and 


cultures are to bi found in parts ‘of Zilieantin and Irian; 
the clan-type community and a modified system of matriarchy 
still influence the cultural patterns of some areas in Sumatra; 
the Balinese are more Hindu than present-day Hindus from 
India, but they also practise animistic cults and include 


carvings of motor-cars in otherwise apparently Hindu de- 
- corations of masonry; and various kinds of magic are to be 
- found in the more isolated areas all over the islands. ae 


These all colour the folk arts of the people, but, to 


make a distinction which often does not exist, the fine arts 
. derive more inspiration from pure Hinduism, from the 


Hindu-Javanese culture, from Islam, and, within this cen- 
tury, from- the West, whose influence has been particularly 
strong in the graphic arts and in literature. 


granted the Minister of Finance to issue pestibaabis: with 
reference to the stock exchange. 


Article 59 of,the Commercial Code of Indonesia defines 
the mercantile exchange as “the gathering of merchants, 
shipping agents, brokers, bankers and other persons com- 
mercially engaged.” The mercantile exchanges are held 
upon Government authority. 


Now Article 1 of the Stock Exchange Law states that 
by the words stock exchange in the sense of that Law 
are to be understood: (a) such mercantile exchanges in 
Indonesia as are intended for the commerce in money and 
stocks, and (b) all sales relating to securities. Item (b) 
had to be added on account of the following consideration. 
Since the concept “mercantile exchanges’ was maintained, 
one would have to fall back for its interpretation upon 
Article 59 of the Commercial Code. A non-periodical sale 
is not comprised in the description there given, so that 
sales of securities so held would not pertain to the Stock 
Exchange. In order to prevent this, such sales would have 
to be expressly mentioned in the Stock Exchange Law. 


_ The authority vested in the Government with reference 
to the stock exchange shall be exercised by the Minister 
of Finance, seeing that Article 2 states that a stock exchange 
can be opened only with his consent, while furthermore 
Article 3, Paragraph 1, definitely states that the stock 
exchange shall be supervised by the Minister of Finance. 
To implement this supervision the Minister is authorized 
to issue regulations covering: (a) the opening and closing’ 
of the stock exchange, and (b) the quotations and the 
methods in which transactions are to be effected on the 
stock exchange. 


He is further authorized to take such measures as he 
may consider necessary in the general interest or in the 
interest of the trade in securities and of the transactions 
effected on the stock exchange. In view of the technical 
nature which matters pertaining to the stock exchange often 
have, the Minister shall be assisted by an Advisory Commis- 
sion on Stock Exchange Matters, the members of which 
shall be appointed by the Minister. A representative of the 
Java Bank must be a member of this Commission, while 
at least one half of its members must also be meinbers 
of the Association for the Commerce in Money and Stocks. 
This Advisory Commission was established by Decree of 
the- Minister of Finance on September 29, 1951, and consists 
of seven members, and the Minister may not issue regula- 
tions with regard to the stock exchange or take any 
measures with reference thereto before having consulted tha 
Advisory Commission on Stock Exchange Matters. How- 
ever, it is not necessary for the Commission to assume a 
purely passive attitude: it may also propose to the Minister 
that certain measures be taken. 


Article 6 of the Stock Exchange Law determines that 
all agreements or rules of Finance by virtue of this Law, 
shall be legally invalid. It was believed that, in addition 
to the penal provisions contained in the Law, a provision 
covering the nullity from a civil point of view could not 
well be omitted. If this latter were not included, then on 
the strength of this Law the parties that had committed 


‘an act in contravention with any such regulation would indeed 


be subject to a penalty, but the acts committed would 
nevertheless remain, and could only be revised on the Bests 
of the lines laid down in the Civil Code. 


; The penalties provided for by the Law in Articles ”, 
8, and 9 require no further elucidation. Generally speak- 


f 

| 


— 


Commerce in Money and Stocks... 


commerce in money and securities their profession. 
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ing, the sanctions are very severe. Where an act has been 


purposely committed it may be punished by one year’s im- 


prisonment and/or a fine not. exceeding Rp 500,000. If 
the act was committed culpably, it may entail 6 months’ 
imprisonment and/or a fine not exceeding Rp 100,000. 


Moreover, the items with: which the punishable act was. 


committed may be confiscated. In view of the fact that 
the existence of a stock exchange covers an eminent econo- 
mic interest, it was believed that, to protect this interest, 
the penalties would have to be very severe, so as to esta- 
blish a public guarantee that the apparatus of the stock 
exchange would work reliably. 


With the above we have practically reproduced the 
entire contents of the Stock Exchange Law. As had already 
been remarked, it is clear that the main item is the authori- 
zation of the Minister of Finance. To get an idea of the 
further arrangements with regard to the stock exchange in 


Indonesia, ‘it will be necessary to indicate the Decree on this_ 


score promulgated by the Minister of Finance. 


Already on November J, 1951, the authorization so 
granted was acted upon by the issue of: a Decree to the 
effect that the Association for the Commerce in Money 
and Stocks was established, while at the same time this 
Association was allowed to organize and hold a stock ex- 
change at Djakarta. Article 1 of this Decree states: “There 
has been established at Djakarta an Association for the 
. This Association is 
a body corporate.” 
be to promote the commerce in money and securities in 


the fullest sense of these words, including also the pro- | 


motion of the education of those who wish to make the 
This 
latter item is of great importance, seeing that the com- 
merce in securities is still in its early stages, and that 
many will enter upon this branch of business who have 
not yet acquired the necessary experience. The Associa- 
tion may give guidance in this respect, and greatly promote 


the education of specialists in the securities business. 


Before the war the business of dealing in securities 


at Djakarta was exercised by stockbrokers and by three 


private Netherlands banking institutions which had com- 


_ bined into an Association of Dealers in Securities, working 


under the auspices of the “Handelsvereniging” (Commercial 
Association) at Djakarta. At Surabaja a similar body 
existed, only that the banks here were not members of 
the Association. The Java Bank was an honorary member 
and refrained from active participation. 


The Association at Djakarta was established on October 
22, 1912, for a period of 29 years. Since no extension of 
this term was requested it may be assumed that the Associa- 
tion was legally disbanded in 1941, It might have been 
possible, perhaps, to revive the old Association in some way 
or other, but in various respects such changes had occurred 
that a new organization was considered more desirable. In 
the old Association the brokers had special rights. Original- 
ly they had been the only members, and it was not. until 
July 8, 1928, that the banks were admitted as members, 
provided that they would allow one half of the brokerage 
of all transactions concluded with the assistance or through 
the intermediary of one of the broker members, to the 
latter. No reasonable grounds were to be adduced for 
maintaining these rights with reference to the three firms 
of brokers that remained out of the thirteen that had been 
here before the war. Moreover, the position of the banks 
with reference to securities had totally changed through 
them having been appointed as official “keepers of securities’’. 
There entered also a special factor, seeing that the articles 
of association and the regulations of the former Association 


The purpose of the Association shall — 
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provided no opportunities a Indonesian banks and com- 


mission agents—newcomers in the security brokers’ business 
—to become members. Obviously under the prevailing con- 
ditions it would hardly be justified to recognize an As- 
sociation which made it its business to deal specifically in 
money and securities, exclusively composed of foreigners, 
the more so in view of the fact that in other countries for- 
eigners are normally not admitted as members of the stock 
exchange. ‘True, one was willing to recognize ancient rights, 
but. it was felt that the Indonesian element would have to 
be, represented adequately from the very first. This has 
now become possible, seeing that by virtue of Article 2 
of the Ministerial Decree of November 1, last, the Minister 
of Finance will in the first place ask those he considers 
available, to become members of the Association, without 
them having to conform to certain norms. Subsequent 
membership can only be effected with the Minister’s ap- 
proval, while he furthermore: ‘retains the right to ask others 
to become members. 


At Djakarta, however, there were but few Indonesian 
firms that could be assumed to become members. Trua, 
there were the Bank Negara Indonesia, the Bank Industri 


Negara, the Bank Rakjat Indonesia, and the Bank Perniagaan — 


Indonesia. But their number was insufficient to enable the 
Indonesian element to be adequate... Thus it was decided, 
despite its somewhat strange appearance, to ask institutions 
established outside Djakarta to become members of the 
Association, and to do their business by way of the Djakarta 
stock exchange. | 


To overcome the technical difficulties connected with 
this procedure it was determined in the Ministerial Deci- 
sion, under Article 4, Paragraph 2, that such members of 
the Association as did not have an office of their own at 
Djakarta, would have to assume domicile there, and have 
this made generally known, while the member in point will 
have to be represented at such domicile until all current 
transactions concluded by such member at the stock ex- 
change at Djakarta had been effected. In this manner it 
has become possible that Indonesian banks established out- 
side Djakarta would also be enabled to participate directly 
in the stock exchange trade. It can only be decided by 
actual practice to what extent it will be practicable for 
such banks to be represented at Djakarta exclusively for 
stock exchange transactions there, seeing that this wou!d 
amount to opening an office in that city. 


There are opinions, however, which do not consider 
the anticipations to be very favourable in this respect. 


An entrance fee is payable for becoming a member of 
the Association, to be determined by the regulations; the 
same holds good for the regular membership fees. 


As is customary elsewhere, the Association guarantees 
its members against losses they may incur through other 
members not complying with their obligations, at any rate 
in so far as such obligations result from transactions at 
the stock exchange, and were effected within the provisions 
of its bye-laws. Against this, however, the members will 
have to deposit a certain security which the Association 
can apply in case it might be required to fulfil obligations 
of guarantee, indicated above, incurred by such members. 
This guarantee will contribute its share in -causing business 


transactions at the stock exchange to be promptly settled. 


It provides the necessary security for its members, which 
will make it possible for them to accept fellow members 
without further question as opposite partner in connection 


_ with transactions, there being no reason for first investigat- 


ing their solvability. In the Association the general meet- 
ing of members constitutes the highest authority. Besides 
ordinary members, there can also be honorary members, but 
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these can only act in an ere capacity. As in the 
past, so also at present the Java Bank is an honorary 
member. 


The matiagement of is tis 
a Board, but for technical reasons no members residing 
outside Djakarta can -be members of this Board of Man- 
agement. 


The Association its own in 
accordance with which. the organization of the Stock Ex- 
change is effected, and they comprise: 1. bye-laws for 
dealing in money and securities ; 2. bye-laws covering 
commissions; 8. bye-laws governing the management; 4. 
bye-laws with reference to the admittance and the resigna- 
tion of members, of — the first is, of course, the most 


important. 


The Ministerial Decree of November 1, 1951, "farther 
prescribes that the stock exchange quotations be ‘recorded 
and published. This price list is to cover:.(a) the securi- 
ties indicated to this end by or on the part of the Minister 


of Finance; (b) the securities: which. the Association shall 
allow to be quoted. 


| The Minister in the first instance has indicated the 3% 
debentures Republik Indonesia 1950 and the 4% debentures 
of the Municipality of Bogor 1937. 


One must not imagine that the organization of the 
Djakarta stock exchange is like that of the stock exchange 
at Amsterdam, with its “corner brokers.” Just as was the 
case before the war, the “call system” is applied here, 
meaning that the securities which are allowed to be quoted 
must be negotiated in a certain sequence, in connection with 
which quotations are recorded on the basis of the actual! 
demand and offer. The duration of the call depends upon 
the amount of business that is done and upon the time 
in which it is effected. This explains why the Ministerial 


Decree ‘indicates the period at which the stock exchange 


is to be opened, whereas the time of closing is omitted. 


Perhaps one of the most important provisions of the 
Ministerial Decree is that of Article 15, which runs as 
follows: 
Article 14 are included in the official quotations—except 
for those with reference to which the Foreign Exchange 


Ordinance 1940 has provided—may only be negotiated 


through the intermediary of members of the Association 
referred to in Article 11, unless we determine otherwise.” 


This means that all dealing in securities that are 
quoted on the stock exchange in Indonesia can only be 
effected through the intermediary of a member of the As- 
sociation for the Commerce in Money and Stocks. Dealing 
in such securities in any other way, also the so-called “over 
the counter trade,” shall even be punishable by virtue of 
the provision of the Stock Exchange Law 1951, while the 
securities. with reference to which this offence has been 
committed may be confiscated. 


As we have stated hereinabove, any such purchase 
agreement conflicts with this Law, by virtue of Article 6 
thereof, and shall be legally null and void. All this means 
that the system of stock exchange compulsion has been 
introduced in Indonesia, although in view of the wording 
of Article 15, hereinabove quoted, it would be ‘better to 
refer to a brokers’ compulsion. For it is evident from this 
Article that the stockbroker as an intermediary is not under 


obligation to carry out all the orders he receives and deal 


with them on the stock exchange. Under actual conditions 
it will be so that the stockbroker will be allowed to carry 
out his orders for buying and selling securities on some 


particular day, provided such transactions be notified on 
the stock exchange. 


“Securities which by virtue of the provisions of | 
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However this may be, this provision very seriously 
encroaches upon the existing private juridical relations, and 
there will have to be therefore very weighty reasons for 
adhering to it, as will be explained further on. But if 
one dsks why this system of stock exchange compulsion was 


chosen, we may adduce half a dozen reasons for this having 
been done. 


1. To protect the public. It is well Sastre that in 
connection with the trade in securities throughout the world — 
a great deal of swindling was done in the past; where 
unscrupulous persons took advantage of the ignorance of 
the public. Under false pretexts worthless stocks were 
foisted upon unsuspecting people, or valuable securities were 
pilfered from the public far below their market value. By 
establishing a system of brokers’ compulsion one may 
make certain that the public can only enter upon matters 
pertaining to securities through recognized stockbrokers 
who on the strength of definite regulations are subject to 
control and discipline, thus reducing the possibility of un- 
desirable practices to a minimum. Also in Indonesia it may 
become possible that buyers approach especially the smaller 
capitalists in the villages, making them believe that they 
can manage to obtain for them certain securities at less 
than their stock exchange quotations. 


2. The concentration of the entire demand and offer 
to the stock exchange, or, as it is called in German, “Bor- 
sentotalitat”. To arrive at an adequate quotation such con- 
centration obviously i is very desirable. 


8. To prevent the existence of black markets with 
black prices. 


4. Fiscal considerations. By not registering trans- 
actions in securities and through selling them by others than 
the official intermediaries, it is made possible to withdraw 
useful securities from the attention of the exchequer. By 
permitting such transactions only through stockbrokers, the 
exchequer is enabled to obtain an idea of the capital in- 


vested in securities, and of the changes that have occurred 
therein. 


5. Ea of securities and juridical ‘ rehabilita- 
tion. As long as there are still claims pending with regard 
to items that were lost in the war, and as long as the 
recognition of the ownership of all securities has not been 
effected, it remains desirable that the series 6f transfer be 
easily kept track of by permitting ‘trading to take place 
only through stockbrokers. Without applying a stock ex- 
change compulsion it might not even be admissible to deal 
in securities at all, in view of théir registration and the 
necessary juridical rehabilitation. 


6. Promotion of stock exchange dealing in the interests 
of the parties concerned. If such trading were to be al- 
lowed without making use of the stock exchange, this might 
seriously affect the interests of those who make it their 
trade to act as intermediaries in the purchase and sale of 
securities. This will be felt to be unfair with reference to 
this branch of activity, especially since it performs a useful 
function in: the life economic. Since there is:now a stock 
exchange in Indonesia, which offers the necessary guarantees 
in connection with the purchase and sale of securities, it 
seems but. logical that steps be taken to stimulate the 
activities of this organization and not: any 
that might be prejudicial to it. 


Although the compulsion to make ‘use of a stockbroker 
must certainly be approved, it was nevertheless. considered 
to be rather unfair to make it punishable for a man living 
in an out-of-the-way village, where there is not the slightest 
chance for him to reach an office kept by a member of the 
Association, should he want to sell his share in the com- 
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pulsory 1950 Loan to one of his neighbours. 
reason that the Minister of Finance has determined that 
in places where there is no office.of one of the members 
of the Association for the Commerce in Money and Stocks, 


the official pawnshop in his district may purchase from the — 


public 3% State Debentures 1950 in lots that shall not 
exceed Rp 1,000 for any one seller, at a rate to be 
determined weekly by the Minister of Finance. Such an 
office of the Pawnshop Service shall also be allowed to sell 
from its holdings these debentures in quantities not to 
exceed Rp 1,000. 


Although this arrangement to some extent obviates the 
difficulties above indicated, created by the fact that the 
purchase or sale of securities may be effected only by re- 
cognized stockbrokers, yet it does not entirely do away 
with them. There always remains the possibility that even 
the nearest Government pawnshop is still very far away. 


The Djakarta stock exchange was opened on June 3, 
1952. 


It is for this 


As anticipated, the only quotations at first were. 
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those of the 3% Debentures Republik Indonesia 1950. After 
ten days, however, it was not any longer possible to record 
a quotation, because the offer so considerably exceeded the 
demand. The unfavourable expectations with reference to 
the 1952 Budget, which would show a deficit of Rp 4 milliard, 
undoubtedly was one of the factors in this respect. It looks 
as if their quotation can only be maintained by 1 means of 
supporting purchases. 


In conclusion we may say that in the future various 
securities will be quoted at Djakarta which are also 
negotiated on the Amsterdam stock exchange. As long as 
no arbitrage between the two exchanges is possible, it will 
not be necessary for parity to prevail between the two 
quotations. It is to be recommended that a distinction 
be made between securities that are quoted in Indonesian 


currency and securities quoted in Netherlands currency, both 


at Djekarta and at Amsterdam. This would mean that at 
Amsterdam a reduction figure would have to be introduced 
for securities quoted in Indonesian currency, and at Djakarta 
one for securities quoted in Netherlands currency. 


PEANUT OIL AND ITS CONSUMPTION IN HONGKONG AND FORMOSA 


By J. Y. Yang 


Peanut oil, also called groundnut oil, earth-nut oil, and 
arachis oil (Oleum arachis), is a non-drying fatty oil -ob- 
tained from the fruit of Arachis Hypogoera which is an 
annual herbaceous plant of the order Leguminosex, and 
_ there are two types—the erect and the trailing. The plant 

is cultivated in most tropical and subtropical countries such 

as continental China, Indochina, Siam, Indonesia, Malaya, 
Japan, Africa, Brazil and United States. In common with 
other plants of the above order, the roots bear nodular 
growths which have the power of fixing the free nitrogen 
of the atmosphere and rendering it available for the plant 
which, while not depending entirely upon the soil for the 
nitrogenous food it requires, can be cultivated on soils poor 
in nitrogenous constituents. 


A sandy loam is a very suitable one for the plant; 
soils which become hard or compact are not adapted to the 
peanut, as the sharp point ovary of the plant has to force 
its way down into the soil so that the body may develop 
there. The soil should be preferably light coloured rather 
than dark, as those which are dark, containing iron or other 
mineral, are likely to stain the shells and reduce the value 
of the nut, which is valued more highly when it has a 
light colour. As a matter of fact, soils containing clay 
or lime produce heavier nuts and sometimes higher yields 
than light soils. The nuts grow under a wide range of 
conditions of soils, but it is essential that the sub-soil be 


well drained and not sour, and it should have an abundance 
of lime. 


The term 
monly known in China, means “propagation from the 
flower.”’ This term is really a contraction of ‘‘Lo-hua- 
sheng’, a name given on account of the way in which the 
runners are shot downward and sink into the soil. After 
the fall of the blossom, the joints of the peanut plant form 
downward runners which sink into the soil, where, at a 
depth of from 2 to 3 inches, the pods grow and develop 
until they are from % to 1% "inches long and % to % inch 
thick. The pods are greyish white or light buff in colour 
and usually have a constriction in the middle, at each side 
of which they contain a seed with a thin brownish red skin 
and a solid white interior, which is easily divided into two 


by which peanuts are com- . 


portions. Some pods, however, have single seeds, in which 
case there is no constriction. . 


Peanuts yield from 30 to 50% of a fixed oil, African 
nuts yielding the largest percentage; it is chiefly for the 
sake of the soil that the nuts are grown. The nuts of 
American variety are very good for eating, but it has. been 
found they yield a smaller proportion than the ordinary 
product. In continental China, the yield of peanut per 
“mow” varies.from 500 to 1200 catties of nuts in shell, 


In China, peanuts, besides being used as a source of 
oil, are eaten as food, usually after having been roasted. 
The Chinese consider them to be nutritive and peptic, and 
often are eaten raw for treating coughs and other chest 
diseases. In many countries, peanuts are frequently used 
as a substitute for almonds, 


Like other producers in the underdeveloped areas of 
Asia, Chinese employ the same methods for peanut, cotton 
seed, rape seed, beans, and most of the other oil seeds to 
manufacture oils. Firstly, the nuts are shelled by a stone 
mortar. The seeds are then ground by means of an edge 
runner mill, consisting of two millstone set on edge, which 
travel in a circular stone track and are pivoted at the 
center of the beam joining them. The means of propulsion 
is usually a donkey or water buffalo. _The seed is fed by 
hand upon the track and is alternately heaped together 
and spread by scrappers that are attached to the millstones. 
The ground seed or meal is collected and steamed over 
boiling water for 5 or 6 minutes. The steamed meal is 
then. placed, in bags or rings of straws or bamboo which 
hold it in place in the press. The latter consists of two 


_timbers about 2 ft. square and 8 to 10 ft. long, set 18 


inches to 2 ft. apart, the ends being bolted through blocks 
of wood so that a rectangular box is formed. The bottom 
is made of a grill or grating. The bag, straw or bamboo 
forms containing the ground and steamed seed, are placed 
on edge in the press, packed by a wooden block of equal 
size, and the remainder of the space is filled with small 
blocks. The middle blocks are half the width of the press, 
and on each side are blocks one quarter of the width. The 
workmen then insert three wedges, the one in the middle 
being twice as wide as those at the sides. The centre wedge 
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is then driven home, and this loosens the block on each side. 
More side blocks are put and the side wedges driven in, 
thus loosening the centre wedge. More blocks are put in 
the centre and its wedge is driven, the effect being alternate 
compression on sides and centre, forcing the thrust block 
against the rings of seed, the oil, meantime, dripping down 
through the grid into a shallow well beneath. As the only 
material used is wood, the Chinese oil press is a triumph 
of ingenuity in the use of materials by, hand and in the 
application of the wedge to do work that only a screw or 
hydraulic press can excel. The ordinary native press has 
a capacity of about 100 catties (133.3 lbs.) per day and 
the yield of oil obtained is from 34 to 37%. When, as 
sometimes happens, the nuts are ground and crushed without 
previous shelling the yield is around 17%. 


Modern presses obtain from 35 to 42% or more of oil 
from the shelled nuts and about 25% from the unshelled 
nuts. The sequence of operations in treating peanut for 
its oil by modern mills consists of (1) Shelling the nuts 
and cleaning the seeds, (2) Grinding the seeds, (3) Temper- 
ing the meal, (4) Forming the cake, and (5) Pressing the 


cake. They are somewhat similar to those of native mills. 


The meal obtained from the grinders may be pressed at 
ordinary temperature or it may be heated before passing to 
the process. The treatment depends on the quality of oil 
to be produced. For the preparation of edible oil it is 
common to press the meai cold, as oil pressed in this way 
dissolves the smallest amount of colouring matter and suffers 
least in quality. Oil so obtained is known in commerce as 
“cold drawn oil’’ or “cold pressed oil.” Cold pressing, how- 
ever, recovers a smaller percentage of oil obtained in the seed 
than hot pressing. Peanut oil, therefore, is usually obtained 
by hot pressing as it is nota high grade edible oil especially 
as consumed in the Far East. The theory involved in the 
process of tempering is that the combined heat and moisture 
break up the oil cells, soften or dissolve their gelatinous 


coatings, increase the limpidity of the oil, and coagulate th2 
‘talbuminous sediment-forming particles in the’ seed, thus 


making it readily possible for the oil to flow out when sub- 
ject to pressure, 


Modern oil mills are usually operated ty hydraulic 
power for the. sake of economy. Only some mills of small 
or moderate size, sometimes, are operated by steam instead 
of hydraulic pressure, but they are more wasteful. The first 
hydraulic presses for the production of seed oils were 
horizontal, but at the present time practically all the presses 
in use are of the vertical type. 


The best quality of peanut oil usually obtained by cold- 
press is clear and thin, pale yellow in colour, but almost 
colourless when properly refined; inferior quality usually 
obtained by hot-press is frequently of a greenish yellow 
colour. The oil has a faint, peculiar, but agreeable odour, 
and a bland, olive, or nut-like flavour. The oil possesses 
laxative and pectoral properties; it keeps fairly well, but 
generally becomes thick with age, finally acquiring a rancid 
odour. When exposed to cold, it becomes turbid and thick, 
and when the temperature falls below —7C. it forms a 
dense, solid, white mass. It differs from all other fatty 
oils (except rape-seed oil) in that it contains the glyceride 
arachidic acid in place of those of olein and palmiyin; to 
chemists, the presence of this acid forms a valuable means 
of detecting peanut oil in other oils or substances. The 
“Encyclopaedia Britannica” states that peanut oil turns 
reddish yellow when treated with nitric acid, and brown 
when treated with sulphuric acid. It is frequently mixed 
with other oils and is often adulterated, even mashed 
potatoes having been used as adulterants. The filtered 
or well settled crude peanut oil of fair average quality of 


1383.3 Ibs. 


annually amounts to 10,000 to 15,000 long tons. 
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the season and guaranteed free from any adulteration has 
the full specification as below: | 


Minimum Maximum 
Specific Gravity (18.5°C.) 


It is a pale yellow oily liquid and has a faint. nutty 
odour and a bland nutty taste. Peanut oil obtained by coid 
pressing and refining is used extensively in the preparaticn 
of salad oils, lard substitutes, and alone as a cooking fat 
which is the ‘biggest consumption in Far East. It is m:xed 
with olive oil for the purpose of increasing the favour. 
Peanut oil of inferior grades is used in soap making. In 
China and other countries of the Far East it has sometimes 
been used as an illuminating oil and for dressing wool. 
Peanut oil has also been used as a lubricating oil, either 
alone or mixed with other oils. For cooking purposes, 
Chinese prefer peanut oil to bean oil, teaseed oil and any 
other vegetable edible oils, as the former has a more delicate 
flavour and consequently has become most popular among 
the household commodities needed by Chinese and other 
Asian people. The consumption of peanut oil in a certain 
area depends, therefore, on the number of the population. 


It is estimated that every Chinese consumes at least 1% 


Ibs. of peanut oil per month. The total population in Hong- 


kong amounts to about 2,000,000 to 2,500,000, 95% of which 
are Chinese. Basing upon the above estimate, we come to 
the conclusion that the total monthly consumption of peanut 
oil in the Colony may at least be 3,000,000 lbs. or 1340 
long tons taking 2,000,000 consumers: as a basis. In fact, 


_ the actual total consumption per month is possibly more than 


1340 long tons as the general purchasing power and living 
standard in the Colony are far higher than in other areas 
of South-east Asia. 1340 long tons of peanut oil is worth 
HK$3,151,680 calculated on the basis of $140 per picul of 

It may probably surprise some people that peanut 
oil is an enormous business. A very small quantity of 
peanut oil is produced in the Colony. 


Sources of supply for the Hongkong market are briefly” 


described as below: 

1. China. In export trade, peanut oil is one of the 
big items. It is estimated that the total quantity exported 
During 
normal times the oil produced in Manchuria was exported ° 


through the port of Dairen; shipments, however, have now 


been suspended. Shantung province is the leading producer 
of peanut oil in China proper, and exports through the port 
of Tsingtao usually amount to more than half of China’s | 
total. In pre-war days, the next large export centre for 


‘peanut oil was Shanghai, which usually controlled one fourth 


of the trade. This did not mean, however, that the district 
around Shanghai is a large producer of peanut, as the nuts 
which were crushed by the modern mills at Shanghai were 
bought from all parts of central China. Shipments from 
Shanghai have no longer been available because of the 
shipping service having been partially suspended. Swatow 
has an important peanut oil industry, the nuts being obtained 
from the eastern part of Kwangtung province, as well as 
imported from northern China. Canton, Lappa, Pakhoi and 
Kwangchow-Wan were the secondary centres for peanut oil 
export in southern China, but shipments therefrom are not 
available at the present time. Tientsin is now a large ex- 
porter of peanut oil. Both Tsingtao and Tientsin are 
now the two Chinese main sources of supply for Hongkong. 


2. India, Siam and Indonesia. These three countries 


are also producers of peanut oil. Bombay and Madras of 
India, Bangkok of Siam and Surabaya of Indonesia are the 
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main exporting ports where most of ocean steamers are sche- 


duled to call. Peanut oil produced there is scans 
shipped to this Colony. 


Peanut oil of various sources of sane avettale in 
Hongkong can be illustrated by the local quotations: 


Prices 
Origins Description Brands Packings per picul 
EK$ 
Cock in tins 142.- 
99 Double Phoenix 142.- 
Five Cranes 144,- 
Flying ; Angel 160.- 
Giraffe 158.- 
Golden Bell 164.- 
Mandarin Ducks 147.- 
Monkey 164,- 
India 14% FFA indrums  143.- 
“ 2% FFA 125.- 
Indonesia Ist quality 158.- 
Tientsin 130.- 
Tsingtao 125.5 


Peanut oil of Siam origin is packed in tins under > 


various brands. It is usually shipped to the Colony under 
consignment for local consumption. The oil of origin both 
of Tsingtao and Tientsin is quite similar to that produced 
in India and Indonesia in respect of packing, quality and 
cheap prices. The oil of these four origins is usually shipped 
to Hongkong for the purpose of local consumption and re- 


export to Formosa. The local oil dealers use it to mix with © 


some 30% of the oil newly pressed by the local mills in 
order to make it more aromatic, use tins with labels of 
brands attached, and consequently make their profit by sell- 
ing at a comparatively higher price. The brands appearing 
in the local market as “Three Swallows,’ “Lion Ball,”’ 
“Gold Fish,’ “Farmer,” “Buddha,” “Three Golden Coins,” 
“Deer,” “Flying Horse,” “Lion Wheel,’ etc. 


The total population of Formosa is estimated to be 
around 7,000,000. The monthly consumption of peanut oil 
on the Island as a whole should be 10,500,000 lbs. while 
the total quantity consumed annually should be 126,000,000 
lbs. The local production of edible oils, peanut oil and 
sesamum oil, is limited as the arable land on the Island has 
been occupied by sugar cane and rice. The available statis- 
tics covering the period from 1900 to 1945 show an annual 
average production of peanut unshelled of 16,626,000 Bri- 
tish bushels which yield 22,696,153 lbs. of oil at the rate 
‘of 17% and an annwal production of sesamum seed of 
1,063,028 British bushels which yield 18,426, 527 Ibs. of oil 
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sanol is available to Formosan buyers. 37,900 long tons of 
peanut oil valued at HK$89,190,000 plays an important 
part in the excess of imports. Formosa could save foreign 
exchange by ordering peanut oil from India or Indonesia 
direct instead of purchasing from Hongkong because of the 


many extra expenses involved in connection with the cargo 
' discharged in the Colony and then re-exported to Formosa. 


Such extra expenses can be calculated as follows: 


PRODUCTION OF PEANUT & SESAMUM IN FORMOSA* 


Peanut unshelied Sesamum Seed 
Area Cultivated Production Area Cultivated Production 
Acres) (Bushels) Acres) (Bushels) _ 
1900 28,647.31 5,993,755 16,505.03 1,802,917 
1901 30,299.49 5,969,839 20,936.46 1,988,635 
1902 31,958.10 5,401,958 21,925.20 41,244,404 — 
1903 37,471.14 8,776,204 24,248.24 2,517,826 — 
1904 46,907.77 12,084,269 36,767.68 2,359,299 
1905 47,421.78 10,729,861 29,973.31 1,753,863 — 
1906 . 45,423.55 9,314,282 29,812.64 1,964,719 
1907 51,938.17 9,314,268 28,129.60 1,567,510 
1908 52,183.94 12,773, 0E0 27,946.07 1,911,843 
1909 52,923.95 18,611,551 27,931.75 1,814,128 
1910 47,339 .53 9,471,850 22,706.00 1,504,267 
1911 44,828.03 8,529,883 30,042.61 1,872,113 
1912 44,496.56 8,122,951 31,102.22 1,084,118 
1913 46,511.34 10,909,569 26,240.79 1,340,233 
1914 42,620.12 9,757,075 25,863 .37 1,042,477 © 
1915 50,502.84 11,866,234 23,655.19 1,173,870 
1916 57,414.21 11,449,879 24,778.55 1,741,264 
1917 51,574.59 13,577,983 24,097.81 1,194,457 
1918 58,206.60 16,191,147 25,920.02 1,524,703 
1919 61,044.32 -17,548,881 23,595.42 1,388,446 
1920 56,402.45 14,526,614 16,788.84 1,168,316 
1921 48,406.86 17,167,551 12,928.47 642,788 
1922 58,682.25 18,186,961 12,284.30 782,515 
1923 59,904.66 17,472,155 10,378 ,44 634,356 
1924 62,394.42 20,491,154 10,087 .48 639,166 
1925 62,481.86 21,592,781 10,374.00 618,431 
1926 64,941.49 22,543,865 9,568.04 489,221 
1927 65,044.24 23,320,197 8,633.64 539,120 
1928 64,809.10 23,341,608 8,633.64 556,827 
1929 63,418.98 19,370,512 6,295.04 334,563 
1930 65,977.41 23,075,492 8,012.68 512,335 
1931 67,289.47 24,988,745 7,787.42 486,642 
1932 70,199.87 25,852,697 7,944.01 494,528 
1933 78,906.99 23,586,144 9,313.27 572,899 
1934 76,006.66 28,083,568 9,457.38 624,731 
1935 75,384.15 28,811,966 9,243.48 638,421 
1936 75,915.70 29,571,719 8,390.34 608,278 
1937 77,719.54 31,174,907 7,676.27 571,610, 
1938 76,788.90 28,062,482 7,294.90 644,327 
1939 72,456.71 27,140,840 8,441.47 452,523 
1940 78,624.00 30,905,824 11,299.26 739,361 
1941 61,225.34 21,846,763 11,653.46 843,327 
1942 46,088.72 12,675,086 8,529.90 626,617 
1943 42,470.42 9,706,382 5,321.12 322,261 
1944 50,801.73 11,966,454 5,299.88 297,487 
1945 60,825.23 11,375,375 7,087.42 -313,5i17 
Average 57,156.19 16,626,000 16,601.48 1,063,028 


* Data obtained from the “Statistical Abstract’? published by the 
Statistical Department of Formosan Provincial 
October 1946 by converting Kung Chin into Acres and Kung Shih 


into British bushels. 


EXTRA EXPENSES FOR PEANUT OIL RE-EXPORTED FROM’ HONGKONG TO FORMOSA 


Description 
Freight from Hongkong to Formosa 
Hongkong surveyor’s charges $ 5.50 
Banking charges—14% on §$2352.- $5.88 > 


1. at HK$64.- per 40 cft., 


(Calculations based upon 1 long .ton packed in drums & valued at HK$2352.-) 


Remarks 
each drum measuring 11 cft. 


Government, 


2. The difference between the freight from shipping port of 


average output of edible oils produced on the Island up to 
41,122,680 lbs. which equals only little more than 32% of 
the total annual consumption of 126,000,000 lbs. as related 
above. The annwal shortage of around 67% or 84,877,320 


Ibs. equivalent to 37,900 long tons must be covered by ) 


purchasing from Hongkong as no other direct source of 


at the rate of 30%. By summing up, we obtain an annual > 


foreign countries such as India, Indonesia to Hongkong and | 


those to Formosa direct will be small, especialiy if well 
arranged. 


at $2.- per drum. 3 
at $3.- per drum including unloading and re-loadfng. 


W.A.T.N./D. Leakage in excess of %% per drum. 
at $1.10 per drum. 

Including commission, interest, ote. 

1% on $2352.- 


The total extra expenses per tén are $181.16 equivalent 
to 7.7% of oil value of $2352. Multiplying 37,900 long tons 
by $181.16, we obtain an annual grand total of $6,865,964 
which ean be saved to a considerable extent. Furthermore, 
Formosa is purchasing enemy cargo of Communist Chinese 
origin, as China’s peanut oil is usually mixed with the cil 
produced by India and Indonesia. 
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J APAN, HER PEOPLE AND HER WEALTH 


TERRITORY AND NATIONAL WEALTH 


Territory 


Japan signed the instrtiment of on 
ber 2, 1945 upon the close of the Pacific War. By this 
action,. her administrative powers were restricted to the 
four major islands of Hokkaido, Honshu, Shikoku and 
Kyushu and 1,000-odd small islands including Tsushima, the 
Izu Islands. and part of the Ryukyu Group covering an 
area of approximately 370,000 square kilometers, 


Japan’s territorial domain was clearly defined under 


the Japanese peace treaty signed in San Francisco, USA on 
September 8, 1951. 


Article 2 of the peace treaty stipulates: 


(a) Japan, recognizing the independence of Korea, 
renounces all right, title and claim to Korea, including the 


islands of Quelpart, Port Hamilton and Dagelet. 


-(b) Japan renounces all right, title and claim to 
Formosa and the Pescadores. 


(c) Japan renounces all right, title and claim to the 
Kurile Islands, and to that portion of Sakhalin and the 
islands adjacent to it over which Japan acquired sovereignty 


as a consequence of the Treaty of Portsmouth of Septem- 
ber 5, 1905. 


(d) Japan renounces all right, title and claim in con- 


nection with the League of Nations Mandate System, and 
accepts the action of the United Nations Security Council 


of April 2, 1947, extending the trusteeship system to the 


Pacific Islands formerly under mandate- to Japan. 


(e) Japan renounces all claim to any right or title 
to or in interest in connection with any part of the An- 


tarctic area, whether deriving from the activities of e eenenen 
nationals or otherwise. 


(f) Japan renounces all right, title and claim to the 
Spratly Islands and to the Paracel Islands. 


Article 3 of the peace treaty stipulates: 


_Japan will concur in any proposal of the United Nations 
to place under its trusteeship system, with the United States 
as the sole administering authority, Nansei Shoto south 
of 29 degrees north latitude (including the Ryukyu Islands 
and the Daito Islands), Nanpo Shoto south of Sofu Gan 
(including the Bonin Islands, Rosario Island and the Volcano 
Islands) and Parece Vela and Marcus Island. 


Pending the making of such a proposal and affirmative 
action thereon, the United States will have the right to 
exercise all and any powers of administration, legislation 
and jurisdiction over the territory and inhabitants of saene 
islands, including their territorial waters. 


In effect, Japan abandoned the right: to the. areas men- 


| tioned in Article 2 of the peace treaty. As to the areas 


mentioned in Article 8 of the pact, Japan will retain her 
sovereignty over them but they will be placed under trustee- 
ship and United States strategical jurisdiction until such 
time as international peace and security are fully guaranteed. 
Through these two articles of the peace treaty, Japan’s 
administrative territory has been reduced by about 65 


percent of the prewar domain to 368,570 square kilometers 
which, incidentally, is about equal to Japan’s possessions 


one century ago when the —" Shogunate was in 
power 


Former Japanese Snmdesicine under occupation by the 
Allied Powers include the Bonin Islands, Ryukyus and 
former Japanese mandated areas in the Pacific which 
now are under American military control and the Kuriles 


and Southern Saghalien which are controlled by Soviet 
Russia, 


The former is administered by the United States under 
United Nations trusteeship and the latter occupied by Soviet 


_ Russia under the Yalta Agreement. 


Soviet claims to these islands have not been interna- 
tionally recognized inasmuth as she failed to become a 
signatory to the Japanese peace treaty. 


Japanese sovereignty over her former possessions is 
a matter still to be clearly defined and many a peal prob- 
lem remains to be solved in the future. 


Disposition of the Amami Oshima and Bonin ere 
now controlled by the United States and of the Habomai 
and Shikotan Islands occupied by the Soviet Union is one 
of such issues. It is expected that the movement now afoot 
by inhabitants for restoration of the Amami Oshima and 
Bonin Islands to Japanese sovereignty on the grounds of 
racial affinity will inerease in vigor while inhabitants of 
Hokkaido, Japan’s northernmost island, claim their territorial 
rights to the Habomai and Shikotan Islands. The United 
States is already known to be supporting these claims against 


the equally strong manifestation of rights to the islands 
by Soviet Russia. 


Readjustment of views between the United States and 
Soviet Russia on the Soviet claims is a matter to be settled. 
Another obstacle lying in the way of settlement of the 
territorial issue is the question of nationality and property 
in Japan’s former possessions. Disposal of Japanese pro- 
perty in Manchuria estimated at 2,000,000,000 dollars re- 
moved by the Soviet Union at the end of the war and also 


property in North Korea is a question which needs settle- 
ment, 


Also, difficult negotiations | are ahead for disposal of 
Japanese individual property in South Korea and Formosa 


which is now under control of the South Korean and Na- 
tionalist Chinese Governments, 


. As regards the question of nationality, there have been 
increasing signs that inhabitants of the Ryukyu and Bonin 
Islands may retain their Japanese nationality. 


‘Japanese territory defined under the peace treaty con- 
sists of the following: 


Honshu. “ . 230,448 square KM 

Shikoku .... 18,771 

Kyushu eee 40,789 

Hokkaido .. 78,561 
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Japanese territory lost consisted of the following: | 
Bonin Islands oe 103 square KM 


Kuriles © 10,213 

Ryukyus ‘ 2,386 

Southern Saghalien 36,090 

Korea 220,791 . 

Formosa ... 35,961 

Southern Pacific Islands .......... 2,148 ° 
Total 307,692 


National Wealth 


As a result of the Pacific War, Japan lost a colossal 
amount of her national wealth. 


According to an investigation by the Devseude Stabili- 
zation Board, her national wealth was reduced by 25.4 per- 
cent at the ‘end of the war. Heaviest damage was done 
to shipping, industrial equipment, building and other stored 
property. Japan lost 80 percent of her shipping in the 
war although damage done to harbor, canal and railway 
facilities and bridges was comparatively slight. 

The following list shows the percentage of damage 
done to the country’s national wealth in the Pacific War: 


tions property 15 percent. 
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Buildings 


Telegraph, telephone and broadcasting facilities 14.8 


In terms of money, loss of national wealth caused 
by the war totalled 65,300,000,000 yen (according to the 
value of Japanese currency as of the end of the Pacific War 
on August 15, 1945). 


Of this total, productive property accounted for 31 
percent, consumption property 54 percent and communica- 
When loss of military national 
wealth including such items as naval vessels and aircraft 
is added to this, the actual loss in terms of money is 
estimated at 104,660,000,000 yen or 35.4 percent of the 
estimated national wealth of 293,500,000,000 yen at the 
end of the Pacific War. 


POPULATION, LABOR AND NATIONAL INCOME 


Japan which has lost all of her overseas territories 
and a greater part of her industrial facilities has to majn- . 
tain a population: which is the fifth greatest, country for 
country, in the world today. The population of Japan, 
whose size is less than the single State of Texas in America, 
has been increasing by some 20 per cent ever since the 
end of the war in 1945. 


The amazing speed at which the population of Japan 
has been increasing must have been surprising to Europeans 
and Americans. 


This phenomenon is sak to be thought in terms of dark 
future prospects for Japan. From the polit:cal point of 
view, it is feared by some people that should Japan’s popula- 
tion continue to increase at the present rate, the pressure 
of her population would eventually force “Japan to seek..an 
outlet for her pent-up energies overseas. Japan might once 
more launch upon aggression in the vast area of East Asia 
for its transformation into a big colony to support the over- 
populated nation, 


Again, from the economic point of view, it is also 
generally feared that it is difficult to support Japan’s 84,500,- 
000 population with such poor natural resources presently 
available in the country. This might possibly be eased to 
some extent through increased trade and with some financial 
and economic aid by the United States; yet, it is considered 
impossible to retain full employment for Japan’s ever- 
increasing population so long as Japan operates her in- 
dustry on the present scale and pattern. Under such cir- 
cumstances, a considerable number of people would be 
- forced to remain jobless constantly. 


Under the pressure of ever-present armies of unem- 
ployed, wages would be nailed at all times at lowest levels, 
and this would surely give rise to cheap labor and dumping 
for which Japan was blamed so often in the past. 


At the same time, limited production of the country — 


would be required to support the unemployed and this in 
turn would reduce the per-capital-national income. 


The people with limited imcome would be forced to 
spend a greater part of their money on the purchase of 
consumer goods, affording little room for accumulation of 
capital, which would make increased productivity difficult, 


thus causing a vicious cycle from which Japan would never 


._be able to free herself. 


The fear that Japan might again try to wage a “major 
war with the hope of enslaving people in Asia for her free 


‘exploitation may be conceivable in view of the prevailing 


international situation but various troubles Japan is anti- 
cipated to encounter because of her economic difficulties are 
expected to loom larger. 


The turn of events during the past year or so, however, 


seemed to have brightened a little the dark economic picture | 


of Japan for years to come. 


The first ray of hope in the darkened horizon was cast 
on the problem of population which many foreigners re- 
garded as the curse of Japan. 

Firstly, the notoriously high birth rate in . Japan began 
to show a sharp decline, and secondly, the possibility of 
immigration began to increase following the signing of the 
peace treaty at San Francisco in September, 1951. As a 
matter of fact, Brazil, Argentina and a few other countries 
in South America, officially and informally, have approached 
the Japanese Government with offers to allow Japanese emi- 
grants to be settled as farmers in their countries per- 
manently. 

The U.S. special procurement program inchaane to the 
outbreak of the Korean War has afforded a great stimulus 
to Japanese industry which, in turn, boosted wages for 
Japanese workers and made more room for employment. 

Increased wages fattened pay envelopes of individual 
wage earners and annual incomes of business corporations 
increased to a great extent. These factors considerably 
contributed to accumulation of private capital. 

Needless to say, the Korean boom was nothing but a 
phenomenon, temporary and short-lived, which cannot be 
taken as an important indicator of the economic course to 
be followed by Japan in the future. Yet, it was neverthe- 


less an important event for judging the industrial potential 
of Japan. 


Population | 


., Japan’s population, according to a Salient census. as 
of October 1, 1950, taken by the Statisties Bureau of the 
Premier’s Office, stood at 83,199,637 or 3.3 percent of the 
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‘world’s population. of 2, 357, 000,000 “(according to a U.N. 
announcement in 1951). 


Japan stands fifth, next to the United States, in. the 
‘world’s order of population. In the density of population 
per one square kilometer, Japan with 226 persons stands 
third, next to Belgium and the Netherlands. 


During the past three years, Japan’s population in- 
creased by some 5,100,000—a 6.5 percent increase over 1947 
-—and during the past five years since the end of the war 
‘the increase total was 11,200,000, or 15.5 percent. 


In prewar periods, the number of men and women in 
Japan was almost equal, but the year 1945 found in Japan 
only 89 men against every 100 women. With the subse- 
quent influx of Japanese nationals from abroad immediately 
after the end of the war, the ratio of men against women 
increased to 95 in 1947 and 96 in 1950. 


Noteworthy is the fact that the number of men against 
“women is smallest in the age group of from 20 to 49. 


According to a survey by the Japanese Government 
as of October 1, 1950, a total of 31,200,000 people lived 
in 284 cities in Japan. The figure constituted 37.5 percent 
of Japan’s whole population. Before the war, city popula- 
tions constituted 37.7 percent of the total population. In 
1945, people living in cities constituted 27.8 percent. Mark- 
ed increases in population have been registered since in 
Tokyo, Osaka, Nagoya, Yokohama and other major cities. 
For. example, Tokyo’ S population showed a 25.5-percent in- 
crease during the three years since 1947. 


_ Of the 16,150,000 households. in Japan in 1950, 64 
percent lived in their own houses, 12 percent in rented 
houses, six percent in houses provided free of charge by 
the central and local governments and other public entities 
and private business corporations, by which users of these 
houses are employed, nine percent in rented rocms, and the 
rest in make-shift huts, air-raid shelters, graveyards, caves 
and what-not. Members of each household averaged five 
and the living space per capita was 3.6 mats, one mat 
being three by six feet. 


Births in 1950 totaled 2,360,000, a drop of 340,000 from 
1949. ‘The birth rate per 1,000 in the same year was 28.8 
as compared with 32.8 in 1849, 


Deaths in 1950 numbered 910,000, a rae Fake of some 
40,000 from 1949. The death rate was 10.9 as compared 
with 11.5 in 1849. 


The natural increase in Japan’s enuiniwitin in 1950 was 
1,450,000, a drop of 300,000 from 1949. The natural in- 
crease rate was 17.4 as compared with 21.3 in 1949. 
‘These figures mean that the phenomenal increase in popula- 
tion soon after the end of the war had now spent itself 
for a return to normalcy. It must be-noted in this con- 
nection that the rapid increase in Japan’s population which 
‘was witnessed a few years immediately after the end of the 
‘war has been caused by 1) the repatriation of .armed 
' service personnel from abroad, the return of Japanese 
civilians from abroad, the marked increases in marriages, 
and a great increase in births resulting from the re-union 
of families which had lived separately during the war, and 
2) the sharp decline in the death rate as a result of the 
popularization of general medical knowledge and _ public 
health measures among people. 


Now the repatriation of ex-military personnel and 
civilians from foreign countries has all but completed and 
‘the “marriage boom’’ has subsided and the idea and practice 
of birth control has penetrated to the lowest stratum of 
society, greatly reducing the birth rate in Japan. 


- Reported cases of abortion which totaled 31,000 in 1948 
jumped to 246,000 in 1949 and to.489,000 in 1950. About 
half of still-births which constituted 8.4 percent of total 


Japanese settlers on a five-year plan. 
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births in Japan in 1950 were reported to have been caused 


by “artificial suspension of pregnancy.” 


At the same time, the life span of the Japanese ap- 
preciably increased after the end of the war. The average 
life span for men, according to a Government survey cover- 
ing the post-war period up to March, 1951, was 57.92 years 
and that for women, 61.3 years. 


Postwar Japanese males are expected to live 11 years 


longer than those in prewar years and postwar females, 11 
years and six months longer. 


The slackening tempo of increase in population has 
kept steady for the past year. Births in the January- 
through-April period of 1951 numbered some 850,000, a 
drop of some 40,000 from the corresponding period of 
1950, and deaths in the same period totaled some 530,000, 
representing a drop of 10,000 from the corresponding period 
of 1950. The natural increase in population during the 
period was some 530,000, a drop of some 20,000 from the 
corresponding period of 1950. 


During the following four-month period, the natural 
increase total dropped to 400,000. Japan’s population stood 
at 84,500,000 as of August 31, 1951. Should the increase 
rate continue at this level, the Japanese population would 
not reach the 85,000,000 mark at the end of 1951, with the 
natural increase for 1951 considerably less than that for 
1950. 


As for the much-desired immigration of Japanese, Brazil 
recently conveyed to Japan an offer to accept 25,000 
The immigration of 
Japanese to other countries in South America and in the 
South Seas region is not considered hopeless. 


Thus, the population problem—the plague of Japan—is 
gradually turning for the better. Nevertheless, it must be 
noted that although the natural increase rate in population 
has declined to 17.4 during the last few years, the figure 
is still high as compared with the prewar level of around 
14, 

In announcing a self-sufficiency economic plan for 
Japan in January, 1951 the Japanese Government warned 
the nation that Japan’s population would reach the 
90,000,000 mark in 1955 if the present rate of population 
increase continues. 


Labor 
Japan’s labor economy which suffered from decreased 


employment and an aggravated labor market under the 


economic stabilization program during the first half of 1950, 
began to show encouraging signs after the outbreak of the 
Korean War. 

_ The war in Korea stimulated production which in turn 
increased employment. The first effects of the war were 
shown in the machinery and metal branches of industry 
during the latter part of 1950. Upon the turn of 1951, the 


Korean War boom animated almost all branches of Japanese 


industry with orders for goods and services pouring in and 
more workers in demand. 


But demand for workers in midinteles lagged far be- 
hind expansion of productivity. Nominal wages for workers . 
went up as production and price levels rose (wages showed © 
an increase of 31 percent over the pre-Korean War period), 
but labor productivity and commodity prices advanced much 
faster than wages. 


On account of the recent lull caused by the armistice 
talks in Korea and the lingering power shortage in Japan, 
the tempo of increase in both employment and wages began to 
slacken after September, 1951. At the same time, labor 
productivity started declining. 


The labor movement in Japan reached its peak around 
March, 1949 when labor unions, large and small, Communist 


| 
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and non-Communist, sprang up literally overnight in almost 
every section of the country. | | 


After the outbreak of the Korean War, the leftist in- 
fluence in labor gradually waned, and consequently labor 
disputes in 1950 were about 80 percent of those which took 
place in the previous year. 


Keeping pace with the steady increases in he: overall 
population in Japan, the labor population, which needs em- 
ployment of some kind or other, continued to expand ever 
since the end of the war. The annual increases in labor 
population during the past several years ranged from 700,000 

to 1,000,000. 


According to a national census taken in October, 1950, 
Japan’s “productive age” population totaled 55,520,000. Of 
this figure, 36,280,000 or 65 percent formed the so-called 
labor population, and 34.6 percent of the 55,520,000 formed 
the non-labor population. 


Again, 35,540,000 of the 55,520,000, or 64 percent, 
were on the job and 740,000, or 1.3 percent, were 100-percent 
jobless. 


Of the job-holders 46.5 percent worked in the fields 
of agriculture and forestry, 19.8 percent in manufacturing 
and construction, 10.8 percent in wholesale and retail busi- 
ness and service industries, five percent in transportation 
and communications, 4:1 percent in public service, two per- 
cent in fishery, 1.5 percent in mining, and one percent in 
banking and financial business. 


A comparison with figures for 1947 shows marked in- 
creases in employment in the wholesale and retail business, 
service industries, and sharp declines in agriculture and 
forestry. | 


The number of 100-percent unemployed in 1950 was 
some 70,000 more than in 1947, 


The labor population and the number of job holders 
continued to increase in 1951. In August of that year, the 
labor population total stood at 37,270,000 and the number 
of job holders registered 36,920,000. 


The permanent employment index issued monthly by | 


the Labor Ministry (the 1947 average taken as 100) had 
been on the decline up to July, 1950. In August of that 
year—two months after the outbreak of the Korean War— 
it began to show an upward trend. After October, the 
index kept rising from 0.2 to 0.3 percent. 


In February, 1951, it made a 0.7 percent climb, tn 
March, 0.9 percent, in April 3.6 percent, in May, 0.6 per- 
cent and in June, 0.4 percent. The rise was checked in 
July and then declined in August and September, 


Marked increases in employment were seen in the metal, 
machinery and textile industries following the outbreak of 
the Korean War. On the other hand, employment remain- 
ed stationary in the mining, transportation, communications 
and public utilities industries. 


Special consideration should be given, however, to the 
marked increase in employment after Korea. 


Firstly, various industries, especially big industrial con- 
cerns, which dismissed a great number of workers at the end 
of 1949, met the increased volume of work by extension 
of work hours and hiring extra-workers as they did not 
know how long the Korean boom would last. 


Secondly, these large concerns, for the same reason (no 
clear prospect of the duration of the Korean War) placed a 
large number of orders with their subcontractors and as 
a result, demand for workers greatly increased in the medium 
and small industries. 


Thirdly, the number of workers beeiesst | in works related 
to Occupation forces increased to a great extent. 
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Of these factors, the employment of extra ‘ical by 
large industrial corporations and workers by small firms 
has not been included in the employment index by the Labor 
Ministry, and the actual increase in employment might have: 
been much greater than indicated by the index. 


Yet, it cannot be denied that the tempo of increase 
in employment must have lagged far behind the increase im © 
production on account of the extension of work hours and 
the hiring of extra-workers who would be discharged as 
soon as the war boom. comes to an end. 


It also cannot be denied that the increase in production 
slackened due to power shortage and a lull in business after 
August, 1951, and that the Labor Standards Law was re- 
laxed to some extent on account of frequent power shut- 
offs to allow operation of factories and plants far into the 
night and at prohibited hours under normal circumstances 
when the supply of power is available. 


Capitalizing on this relaxation of the law,. employers 
carried out an intensified labor program. 


Wages remained stationary under the Economic Stabili- 
zation Program, primarily authored by Detroit Banker 
Joseph M. Dodge who was sent by the United States to Japan 
as economic trouble-shooter, during the first half of 1950. 


Delayed payment of wages to workers and even the 
skipping of payment were often reported in major cities of 
Japan during that period. Upon the outbreak of the Korean 
War, however, wages began to rise in the textile and metal 
industries which were the first to taste the juicy tidbits of 
the Korean War. 


According to the monthly labor statistics issued by the 


Labor Ministry, the November wage level (1950) in the 


manufacturing industry showed an 11.3 percent increase over 
June. The April wage level (1950) showed an increase of 
18.2 percent over June. Due partly to bonuses (bonuses 
are given to workers in Japan in July and December) the 
July wage level was 43 percent higher than that in June, 
1950. However, wages declined in August and Septem- 
ber. 


Even among war boom industries wages rose at dif- 
ferent paces. For instance, there was a considerably wide 
gap in pay increase between the machinery, metal and 
textile industries and the mining, chemical and foodstuffs 
industries. 


Wage levels were highest in the banking and financial 
business, the metal and chemical industries and commerce, 
and lowest in the spinning, lumber and furniture indus- 
tries. 


The same was true with payment of bonuses and special 
allowances to workers. These facts show the unevenness 
in the beneficial effects of the Korean War boom on J apanese 
industries. This unevenness was clearly reflected in the 
ever-widening gap in wages between large industrial con- 


cerns and small enterprises after the Korean war started. 


Actual wages as against nominal wages which were ris- 
ing slightly, thanks to continued decline in the prices. of 
consumer goods before the outbreak of the Korean War, 
only showed an almost negligible increase even after the 
war began on account of the prices of consumer goods which 
had gone up much faster than actual wages paid to workers. 


The actual wage level in April, 1951, was only three 
percent higher than that rn in the April-through- 
June period of 1950, 


The average wage for 1949 in the 
manufacturing industry in Japan was 73 percent of the 
1934-36 average. In 1950, it reached 93 percent. In 1951, 
however, the actual wage index started dropping because 
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of the speedier rate at which prices had overtaken the rise 
in wages. 

After a turn for the better in June and July, the actual 
wage index declined in August. In September, it dropped 
to 86.6 percent of the prewar level. | 


Labor productivity in Japan has been on the increase 
ever since the end of the war. 


The labor productivity index for the 1949-50 period 
registered 57.4 percent of the prewar standard figure. for 
the 1933-37 period. It rose to 79.6 percent during 1950-51. 

The index for the April-through-June period of 1951 


‘surpassed the prewar standard level, and in August of = 
Same year, it stood at 102.7 percent. 


National 


The national income in Japan which started increasing 
soon after the end of the war showed an appreciable gain 
after the 1949-50 period. 


The national income which totaled 3,050 billion yen 
in 1949-50, rose in 1950-51 to 3,520 billion yen, an increase 
of 15.6 per cent over the 1949-50 period. It is expected 


to reach 4,507 billion yen, or an increase of 47.7 percent, 


in the 1951-52 period. 
These marked increases in the national income dion 


‘in the last few years are attributable to some extent to 
_increased prices of commodities but on the whole, they have 


been caused by increased productivity and expanded scale 
of Japanese economy. 


The actual national income for 1950 showed an increase 
of some 10 percent over 1949. This figure is believed to 
have surpassed the prewar actual national income. To be 
noted in this connection, however, is the fact that there has 
‘been a some 20-percent increase in Japan’s total population 


after the end of the war and reduced expenditure for con- 


sumer goods as compared with prewar years. 


The per-capita national income in 1950 was probably 
ssome 90 percent of the prewar level, with the national 


spending remaining at a level some 18 percent lower than 
“prewar. | 


| The national income figures for the periods of 1950-51 
and 1951-52 follow (Unit—One billion yen): 


1. National Income for 1950-51 


Item Com, with 1949-50 
Individual enterprises income .......... 1,640 110.3 
Individual income from rentals & interests 86 137.6 
Corporate income 


Gov’t enterprise income 4 0.1 
Divided national incOMme .............. 3,525 115.6 
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2. National Income for 1951-52 


Item Com. with 1950-51 
Individual enterprise inconfe ........ 2,031 136.6 
Individual income from rentals & interests 114 184.0 
Gov't enterprise income 3 0.1 
Divided national income 4,507 147.7 


Postwar developments in the national income have been 
accompanied by several noteworthy characteristics. 


Firstly, the labor income has increased considerably 
and reached pretty close to the individual enterprise income. 
Before the war, the labor income was much greater than 
the latter. The position was reversed after the end of the 
war. 

In the 1947-48 fiscal year, the individual enterprisers’ 
income occupied 63 percent of the national income and the 
labor income occupied only 35 percent of it. The fact that 
the labor income has finally caught up with the individual 
enterprisers’ income indicates a gradual increase in employ- 
ment and of wages for workers. 


Secondly, on account of the free economy policy adopted 


_ by the Yoshida Government, land and house rentals which 


were nailed down at low levels during the few years im- 
mediately following the end of the war made a big rise 


during the 1950-51 and 1951-52 periods, greatly increasing 
the individual income from rentals. 


Yet, this kind of income is still considered below the 
prewar level. This is due mainly to the destruction of 
properties during the war which has prevented speedy accu- 
mulation of capital and the decline of the landlord class . 
caused by the farmland reform initiated by General Douglas 


MacArthur as SCAP soon aston the start of the Occupation 
of Japan. 


The third characteristic is an almost three-fold increase 
in the corporate income. This marked increase has been 
brought about by the Korean War boom. 

The burden of taxes on the people of Japan became 
heavier than ever after the end of the war, and has become 
still heavier year after year. 


Taxation for the 1936-37 period occupied 12.6 percent . 
of the national income. The ratio of taxation against the 
national income rose to 26.5 percent in 1949. . It declined 
to 21.9 percent in 1950-51, and is expected to drop further | 
to some 20 percent in the 1951-52 period. 

At any rate, the people of Japan today must pay taxes | 
much heavier than in prewar years. This heavier taxation 
is considered to be a major factor preventing the nation 
from enjoying a decent living in spite of the marked increase 
in nominal wages during the last several years. 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS IN SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST ASIA 


PART I 


The territories extending southward from the Central 
Asian highlands and the archipelagos adjacent to them have 
enough human experience and social problems in common 
to justify common discussion. The component parts of the 
region are very different, it is true; extending as they do 


some 3,500 miles from west to east and a little less from 


north to south. Their landscapes include rugged mountain 
ridges, arid high plains and wet low plains, swamps and 
jungles, and voleanic islands. The people, one-fourth of the 
human race, are of four major racial stocks, speak several 
hundred languages and dialects, and maintain almost every 
major form of political organization, from tribal federations 
to unions of republics. _ 


This region has never been under a single government 
or shared the same civilization. Yet, many of its problems 
today derive from similar causes, and recent studies—man 
of them made under the auspices of the United Nations an‘ 
other international agencies—make apparent the essentia! 
similarity of the basic social tasks which confront the 
separate peoples and governments of the region. 

The material poverty of most of the 600 milfion in- 
habitants of South and Southeast Asia contrasts with the 
richness of the non-material aspects of their cultures. When 
some unusual occurrence, such as the recent political revolv- 
tions, stirs the mental energies of the peoples, it becomes 
apparent that great traditions still exert their vital in- 
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fluence over a wide area of the social life, modified though 
they are by adaptation to the exigencies of today. These 
traditions—of Hindu, Islamic, Sinic and even older cultural 


origin—may often provide a dynamic for modern movements 
of social amelioration. 


On the other hand, some of the traditions, customs and 
ways of looking at life that prevail in South and Southeast 
Asia today tend to complicate every movement for social 
amelioration. Size of family and relations of individuals 
within the family, systems of land tenure, labour relations 
and standards of living—all are affected not only by the 
available resources and the people’s ability. to make use of 
them, but also by innumerable inherited sanctions and taboos. 
Efforts to change the attitudes of different population groups, 
therefore, constitute a large and important part of the cam- 
paigns now under way in South and Southeast Asia to bring 
about concrete improvements in social living. 


In general, the region is today in a state of ferment— 
political, social and economic. Newly-established nations 
are charting new courses for their peoples; political and 
nationalist movements have arisen that are at the same 
time social and economic movements; popular discontent 
with conditions of the past is expressed in diverse reactions 
against landlords, money-lenders, Colonial Powers, Occiden- 
tals, alien Asians, etc. Many parts of South and Southeast 
Asia are changing so rapidly that authoritative studies made 


only a few decades ago may fail to do justice to the present 
reality. 


1 


Types of community 


The society of South and Southeast Asia is primarily 
agrarian. In terms of major occupations, the rural com- 
munities roughly fall into three main types: 


(1) The rice-growing community, closely integrated 
because the cultivation of wet-rice lands involves many 
operations that are performed co-operatively. Neighbours 
live in closely-settled villages from which all the rice lands 
are easily accessible. Associated with such occupational co- 
operation and close settlement are habits of co-operation in 
other activities affecting the welfare of the families con- 


cerned. There is a highly developed respect for law and 
order. 


(2) The coastal or riverine community, also sometimes 
engaged in wet-rice cultivation but largely dependent. on 
fishing—another occupation that involves co-operation but 
one that also offers high rewards to persons of exceptional 
maritime ability and daring. Such villages sometimes 


specialize in trade and transportation and become: commer- 
cial ports. 


(3) The upland farming community, usually less 
populous and less-closely settled, engaged in dry-land culti- 
vation, in animal herding or in the exploitation of wasteland 
and forest resources. Systematic dry-land farming by 
modern methods has rarely been introduced. Because of the 
heavy seasonal rainfalls, most of the hilly country under 
forests, unless cleared for other economic purposes, has not 
given rise to settlement in other than abofiginal communi- 
ties; extensive exploitation of forest and mineral resources, 
where it does occur, is under alien management and em- 
ploys aboriginal or migrant wage-labour, 


The village economy serves first the needs of the pro- 
ducer and his family, and secondly those of the village (for 
the most part, on a barter basis). Any surplus remaining 
after the first two requirements have been met may be sold 
for money to the town merchants. In some areas, cash 
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crops (e.g., cotton, jute, oil-seeds) are cultivated to a 
significant extent. Crafts (e.g., blacksmithing, carpentry, 


pottery, etc.) comprise a secondary occupation, and exist.. 


primarily if not exclusively for the satisfaction of village 
needs. 


Whereas the village economy exists essentially for the 
satisfaction of its own needs, the town economy is that of 
the productive unit and the exchange centre, having a 
monetary basis and catering to a large commercial market 
outside-the town limits. The smaller Asian town serves as: 
a kind of intermediary between the village and the larger 
town or the city. The larger town and the city display the 
characteristics of the Western city. ‘Phey depend for their 
food supplies upon the villages and in return supply the 
villages with manufactured products. The large town and 
the city are also in contact with the outside world and 
function in the capacity of intermediaries between the village 
and the world markets, obtaining for the village a wider 
sale of its agricultural surplus as well as procuring for it. 
such imports as its more prosperous inhabitants can 


afford. 


The characteristic national economy of South and South- 
east Asia, like that of most of Asia, is thus more or less 
dualistic, as a result of the contrast between its village 
economy and its town economy. It is not a differentiation 


between two sectors of an integrated economy; it is a dis-. 


tinction between two different economies, with limited points 
of contact between them. 


‘The peasant villagers following their traditional ways 
of life are numerically by far the largest groups in the 
population. The most influential groups are usually those 


who, for a generation or more, have fully entered into the 


modern type of economy—as public employees, entrepreneurs 


or employees in urban industry or modernized agricul- 


tural enterprises. Important from the point of view of 
social change are transitional groups who are in process 
of modernization—peasants who produce commercial crops 


for distant markets, or who have left their home villages 


to work for wages in large-scale modern enterprises but 
still clirig to the traditional outlook of the village. 


Interrelations of social, ethnic and economic groups 


Over a large part of the region, the internal govern- 
ment of community relations still rests on the cohesive- 
ness of family and kinship groups, conscious of their common 
origin. But this familial kind of organization has in the 
course of time been modified in large parts of the region 
by the formation of hereditary classes or castes. More 


recently, growing disparities in wealth through the effects — 
of the money economy have created additional differences 


in status. 


The social stratification of the region—with the Hindu 
caste system as its most highly developed form—has been 
associated with a differentiation of economic activities, and 
has resulted in the formalization of closely-knit groups de- 
voted to particular occupations and trades. The small, 
upper class groups which, in view of their high incomes, 


might have become the providers of indigenous capital for | 


trade and industry, did not by custom engage in activities 
of that type. Their surplus wealth was accumulated to a 


large extent in the form of hoarded valuables and remained 
economically unproductive. 


It is alien European colonizers—or, rather, the entre- 
preneurs behind them—who have chiefly supplied large- 
scale capital for productive investment. The colonial system. 
and the influx of foreign capital resulted in a gradual shift 
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from what was once almost exclusively a subsistence economy 


‘to one producing, to an ever-increasing degree, for the 


world market. In the course of the last four decades, the 
rates of the shift have accelerated greatly. A large produc- 
tion of food and raw materials for export has been relied 
‘upon as an important basis for national income and national 
revenue. But with the relatively low prices received for 
these commodities in terms of compensation for the human 


energy put into their production, such a policy has shown~ 


that it may create a social deficit even when the capital 
invested receives a fair return, and the State its fair share 
of income from taxes. 


Among other consequences of European colonial rule, 


thas been the creation of groups of Eurasians who are. 


generally better educated than the indigenous population 
‘and have valuable semi-professional skills, but who pose 
difficult problems of assimilation under present condi- 
tions. 


In addition to the European and Eurasian elements, 


there are, in most countries of the region, large minorities 


of alien Asians who play significant economic and social 
roles. Malaya has 2 million Chinese and half a million 
Indians out of a total population of about 5 million. Burma 
has 1% million ‘aliens (Indian in the majority, Chinese, 
European and Eurasian) out of a total population of be- 
tween 17 and 18 million. Thailand has 1 million unassimi- 
dated Chinese in its population of 15 million; a large Chinese 
population exists also in the Philippines. — 


Small-scale commerce and money-lending in the region 
have been to a considerable extent in the hands of alien 
Asians. Contemporary nationalism has thus developed not 
only in reaction against colonialism but also under such com- 
plex socio-economic circumstances as the extensive aliena- 


tion of agricultural land by Indian money-lenders in Burma > 
and the dominant role of the Chinese in trade and in- 
dustry in Thailand. Anti-Chinese feeling has been evident. 


in Indochina, Malaya and the Philippines, and to a lesser 
degree in Indonesia, where the special status of the Chinese 


was shared by Indians and a smaller number of Arabs. 


The foregoing situation has developed through the 
inability or unwillingness of the indigenous classes to enter 
the channels of business and trade between the primary 
producers and the consumers. The alien Asian middleman, 
often himself of peasant origin and lifted out of the labour- 
ing class by virtue of exceptional industry and thrift, served 
to impede that vertical mobility in the indigenous population 
which elsewhere furnishes the sense of open opportunity 
and the hope and possibility of improvement of status. 


Functionally distinct from the alien Asian middleman, 
but easily confused with him when both groups belong to 
the same nationality or language. group, is the alien Asian 
contract labourer whose competition the economically weakest 
groups in the indigenous population feel. Contract labourers 
were introduced in large numbers from southern China and 
southern India into many parts of the region to meet the 


manpower needs of the expanding plantations, mines, and | 


other large enterprises. The contract workers usually lived 
(at first) in compounds, but were often encouraged, on 
the expiration of their contracts, to settle in. the vicinity 
of the estates so as to ensure easily available supplies of 
surplus labour. Many became cultivators of commercial 
crops, either on their own account or on contract for the 
plantations, and so came into direct competition with in- 
digenous growers. There was, moreover, a certain amount 
of competition for jobs, since neither indigenous nor alien 
cultivators were busy on their own holdings all year and 


‘both frequently had sons for whom land-holdings might not 


and social levels. 
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easily be found. Thus, the combined labour surplus held 
down wages and also the local market price of commodities 
grown on the local soil. The resulting tensions coalesced 
with those produced by the competition of aliens in the 
fashioning of simple consumer goods, such as textiles, house 
hold utensils and tools. There is a tendency to limit (as 
Thailand, Ceylon and Burma have already done) the alien’s 
access to work opportunities by reserving for the indigenous © 
worker those. types of employment for which he ‘s quali- 


fied. 


The region is thus faced with difficult problems of social 
structure and ethnic relations which are simultaneously 
problems of economics and of nationalism. An economy so 
largely built on alien capital, on alien trade and on alien 
labour cannot without great hardship suddenly be converted 
into a strictly national one. The difficulties occasioned may 
be expected to occur for some time to come, as an inevitable 
by-product of economic nationalism. 


Another special problem in some of the countries of 
South and Southeast Asia is that of the “aboriginal” popu- 
lations, who are to be found at the very lowest economic 
In India, the aborigines are said to 
number somewhat under 20 million and to constitute about 
6 per cent of the total population. Most ofthe aboriginal 
groups are remnants of tribes that inhabited the countries 
many centuries ago before invading peoples subjugated the 
territories. In forested and mountainous areas, the abori- 
gines withdrew from the valleys and moved up the wooded 
hills, where they succeeded, to a large extent, in main- 
taining their tribal autonomy, and engaged in intermittent 
warfare with the settled valley peoples. The livelihood of 
the aboriginal tribes was based mainly on primitive agricul- 
ture; in more recent times, the forest and mountain dwellers 
among them have frequently engaged in various forest- 
based trades, such as logging and charcoal production; from 
the latter, they have frequently branched into primitive 
mining and foundry-work. Where, for geographical or his- 
torical reasons, withdrawal of the aborigines into more re- 
mote areas was not feasible, they continued to live among 
their conquerors, occupying the lowest stage in the social 
hierarchy and performing the least pleasant occupations, 
such as carrying water, sweeping streéts, distributing manure 
and a multiplicity of other menial duties. Occasionally, 
aborigines have become nomadic in the performance of tasks 
such as tool repairs or popular entertainment. 


The memory of the historical events which have re- 
sulted in the present status of the aborigines has largely 
disappeared and the process of assimilation is continuing 
at an accelerating pace. However, a large proportion still 
lives in traditional isolation and continues to follow their 
tribal traditions and social organization. 


Within the Hindu society, a special problem is also pre- 
sented by the former “untouchables” who are at the bottom 
of the caste system (in recent censuses the “untouchables” 
have been largely classified under the category “scheduled 
castes”, while the aborigines have been classified as “sche- 
duled_tribes’’. Some observers consider that the “un- 
touchables’”’ are in good part at least former “aborigines’’, 
but the evidence is not clear). They have traditionally 
suffered from rigid segregation and confinement to menial 
occupations, though throughout history religious leaders and 
social reformers have sought to abolish the system or to 
modify its rigours. The present Constitution of the Republic 
of India outlaws “untouchability’”. Efforts are being made 
to ensure equal rights and to encourage education and social 
services for former untouchables, who number about 25 
million. 


(To be continued) 
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Hongkong Manufactured Goods 


For December & Jan.-December 1952 


Figures recently issued by-the HK 
Dept. of Commerce & Industry are of 
considerable interest as showing that 
the total value for the year 1952 of 
exports cf major items of locally-made 
goods amounted to $486,201,622 (£30 
million) or approximately 16.7% of 


Commodity 


Value 
$ 

137,516,394 
Cotton Singlets ............ 95,255,368 
Shirts 49,240,650 
Household utensils, 

Electric Torches _............ 40,043,484 
Cotton Piece Goods 26,088,508 
Footwear 17,879,164 
14,557,405 
Torch Batteries _............ 13,931,631 
9,800,766 
Metal Lanterns _.............. 6,643,937 
Household utensils, | 

Vacuum Flasks & Jugs .... 5, 788,999 
Iron & steel bars & rounds 5,429,371 
Articles of Plastic ........ 5,135,730 
Torch Bulbs 4,054,292. 
Cigarettes 1,992,241 


With respect to the more limited list 
of HK manufactures exported in 1952 
under Certificates of Origin or Imperial 
Preference issued by the Dept of C & I, 
the total in the previous 
amount) came to $218,005,140 as com- 
pared with $3811,717,599 for 1951. 
The principal buyers in this connection 


HK Manufactures Exported in 1952. 
of Origin & Imp 


Hongkong’s total trade for the year. 
This impressive figure gives an indica- 
tion of how the 
have grown in the last few years, and 
the list below giving some of the prin- 


Colony’s industries 


cipal markets in order of importance 


shows the scope of the territories cover- 
_. ed in Hongkong’s industrial expansion: 


Main Markets 


Indonesia, Pakistan, Formosa, & 
Thailand, 


Indonesia, Malaya & Thailand. 


Indonesia, Africa (British), 
Malaya, Thailand & United 
Kingdom. 


Indonesia, Thailand, Africa (Bri- 
tish), Malaya & Burma. 


India, Indonesia, South America, 
Africa (British), Central 
America, United Kingdom, 
U.S.A., Burma, Malaya & 
Thailand. 

Indonesia, Formosa, Philippines, 
Malaya & United Kingdom. | 

United Kingdom, Belgium & 
Canada. 

Malaya, Theiland, U.S.A. & 

Burma. 


Indonesia, Thailand & Formosa. 
Malaya & Thailand. 
Indonesia & Malaya. 


Indonesia & Malaya. 


Malaya, Thailand & Indonesia. | 
Thailand. 


Indonesia & Malaya. 


& South America. 
Pakistan, Malaya & Thailand. 
Macao, Formosa & Malaya. 


are given below. The importance of 
the United States in this market is 


borne out by the fact that exports of — 


locally-made products to that country 
in 1952, although hampered by the 
embargo imposed upon imports from 
China and HK, amounted in value to 


$50.3 million or 12% of the total given 


in the first paragraph, — 


Principal. Markets under Certificates 
erial Preference 


(In HK Million $) 


USA &C.& West 
1952. S. America Malaya Pakistan Burma Africa U.K. Africa 
Jan.-June 29.4. 14.0 18.2 14.5 5.4 3.0 
July-Dec. 
(USA $17.2) 20.9 12.1 3.7 2.8 9.3 3.8 5.8 
Total 50.3 26.1 21.9 17.3 14.7 10.7 8.8 


East 


Under Certificates 


Indonesia, India, United Kingdom > 
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As for goods made in HK and ‘ex- 
ported during December under Certi- 
ficates. issued by the Dept of C & I, 
these amounted in value to $15,299,440 
as compared with $15,671,458. The 
USA took the lead with a total of $2.6. 
million (Nov. $2.4 m). Next came 
Malaya with $1.6 m (Nov. $2.1 m); 
Philippines. $1.5 m ($1.3 m); East. 
Africa (Br) $1.3 m ($1.7 m); West. 
Africa (Br) $1.2 m ($921,900). | 


Principal increases in these exports. 
during December were: enamelware by 
$616,338; rattanware by $455,031; 
rubber shoes by $414,612; umbrellas. 
$200,043. Noticeable decreases were: 
tea by $282,184; knitted ware by 
a canned foodstuffs by $409,- 


Numerous discussions took place be- 
tween the Dept and Mr. Charles H. de 
Zevallos, Jr., Special Assistant to the 
Director of the Foreign Assets Control 
of the US Treasury: Dept, and with 


representatives of the US Consulate: 


General, which resulted in the drafting 
of a general agreement on principles 
and on the clearance of the procedure 
affecting future shipments. of certain 
commodities. Draft legislation in res- 
pect of Certificates of Origin was also. 
finalised with a view to the adoption of 


the new procedure early in the New 
Year. 


HK Manufactured Goods Exported 

of Origin and 

Imperial Preference Certificates for 
December, 1952 


$ 
United Kingdom ....._...... 830,249 
West Africa (British) .. 1,163,892 
South Africa (British) .. 910,857 
East Africa (British) . 1,330,493 
Canada 455,295 
Ceylon 394,382 
Malaya (Br.) | 1,598,841 
New Zealand ... 38,273 
North Borneo (Br.) ...... 139,232 
West Indies (Br.) ........ 546,690 
Br. Comm., Other ........ —- 656,282 
25,973 
2,625,305. 
Central America 505,728 
South America _ .... ‘ 198,130 
Burma 194,475 
Formosa . 9,660 
Indonesia 50,904 
Philippines 1,467,338. 
Thailand ...:.... 796,661 
Port. East Africa ........ 244,022 
European Countries 
Asian Countries, Other 309,423 
Total from January to | 
November .. $202,705,700 
Grand Total 


(Twelve Months) .. $218,005,140 


| 
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HONGKONG BUILDING 
DEVELOPMENT 


For the Year 1951-52 


At the beginning of the year the rate 
at which new dwellings became occu- 
pied had slowed down, according to the 
Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
Rating & Valuation for the financial 
‘year 1951-2, but by the end of 1951 
new premises were being more readily 
taken up. This position was again re- 
versed by March 1952, when many 
floors of new domestic buildings were 
standing idle. 

There was again much activity in_ 
building development, though on a 
somewhat smaller scale than each of 
the three preceding years. New build- 
ings embraced: all classes of domestic 
and business accommodation. The 
King’s Road District of the Island, the 

site of the former Oriental Tobacco 

Factory at Mongkok in Kowloon, and 
alo the Castle Peak Road in New 
Kowloon were the main areas of ex- 
tensive building of tenement houses 
and flats. | 

The total cost of private building 


054 in the previous year. At the end . 


of the year under review returns of 


- cost had not been received in respect 


of some large building works which 
had been completed, a factor which 
requires to be taken into account when 
comparing the total costs of the last 
two years. 

During the year a valuation was 
carried out of the tenements (ie., any 


land, with or without buildings, which 


is held or occupied as a distinct or 
separate holding or tenancy, and in- 
cludes piers) in the Island of HK to- 
gether with Aplichau, Kellet and 
Middle Islands and in Kowloon and 
New Kowloon, 

As a result of this revaluation th2 
total rateable value on ist April, 1952 
was $182,794,406 compared’ with 
$164,937,547 on Ist April, 1951. This 
increase is mainly due to the large 
number of new tenements included for 
the first time in the general valuation 


‘list. The revaluation ironed out cer- 


tain anomalies and provided an oppor- 
tunity for giving consideration to the 
many representations made by pro- 
perty owners since list April, 1950, the 
date of the previous revaluation. 

The distribution of rateable values 


‘work during the year amounted to in the last three revaluations is as 
$68,637,700 compared with $120,738,- follows:— 
Valuation | Valuation Valuation 
District 1949-50 - 1950-51 1952-53 
(1st April 1949) (1st April 1950) (1st April 1952) 
City of Victoria . $50,695,110 $ 68,089,130 © $ 84,279,693 
Rest of Island ........ 9,654,782 17,815,382 27,973,203 
Kowloon 26,660.390 37,959,635 49,063,223 
New Kowloon ........ 8,649.335 12,637,625 21,478,287 
HK NEW BUILDING WORK 
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THE HONGKONG AND 
SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION 


Ordinary Yearly General Meeting 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| = NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
| that the Ordinary Yearly General 
| Meeting of the Shareholders of 
) the Corporation will be held at 
. the Head Office of the Corpora- 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


tion, 1 Queen’s Road Central, 
Hong Kong, on Friday the 27th 
day of February, 1953 at 11.30 
a.m. for the purpose of receiving 
and considering the reports of 
the Directors and of the Auditors | 
and the Profit and Loss Account 
and Balance Sheet for the year 
ended 31st December, 1952, and 
for the election of Directors and 
the appointment of Auditors. 

The Register of Shares of the 
Corporation will be closed from 
Friday, the 13th of February to 
Friday, the 27th of February, 
1953, (both days inclusive) 
during which period no transfer 
of shares can be registered. 


| 
| 
| By Order of the Board, 
| 


— 


A. MORSE. 
Chief Manager. 


- Hong Kong, 13th January, 1953. 


er 


Completed During The Period 1.4.51—31.3.52 


Hong Kong Island Kowloon & New Kowloon 
- City of Victoria Outside City of Victoria Total 
Building Site Work Building Site Work Building Site Work 
No. $ No. $ No. $ $ 
Under $50,000 127 °3,687,050 33,874 70 1,569,506 19,066 390 10,971,108 106,555 587 16,387,159 
$50,000 & over 10 600,063 16,003 49 3,316,675 140,936 89 5,784,674 190,922 148 10,049,273 
$100,000 & over 9 1,183,108 125,198 42 5,482,667 532,368 34 4,310,143 195,908 85 11,829,392 
$200,000 & over 4 940,855 8,009 7 1,678,866 81,500 20 . 4,888,291 151,348 31 7,738,860 
$300,000 & over 442,088 5 1,874,112 141,618 14 4,973,252 191,250 21 7,922,270 
$500,000 & over 4 3,411,031 — 4 83,427,565, 213,908 1 595,000 — 9 7,647,504 
31,000,000 & over 2 2,860,981 194,606 1 1,057,655 : 2 2,850,000 100,000 5 7,063,242 
Total 158 13,425,126 377,681 178 18,402,046 1,129,396 550 34,367,468 935,983 886 68,637,700 
COST OF NEW BUILDING WORK 
Completed in HK Island, Kowloon & New Kowloon During 1.4.51—31.3.52 
. Hong Kong Island Kowloon & New Kowloon 
Month City of Victoria } Outside, City of Victoria Total 
Building Site Work Building Site Work Building. Site Work 
$ $ $ $ $ $ on 
Apr. 1951 8 140,333 — 16 1,144,513 23,271 45 2,287,204 40,865 #69 3,636,186 
15. +768,811 — 14 1,309,225 126,613 29. 2,188,951 56,088 #658 4,399,683 
0 Eee 17 2,552,733 14,400 16 1,879,764 78,538 60 2,829,990 94,828 93 7,450.253 
4 1,854,504 195,209 “3,711,280 111,909 So 2,064,278 . 61,364 61 5,488,544 
15 793,839 338,700 15 1,899,790 170,033 36. 3,862,280 157,827. 66 6,417,469 
21 865,333 105,998 16 1,644,047 115,600 42 1,998,414 16,992 79 4,741,384 
OPM Kiekedaces 5 1,027,383 — 19 #£3,547,029 141,976 16 659,470 12,892 40 5,388,750 
mete 12 781,777 12,000 16 1,574,026 133,192 54 2,536,084 63,466 82 5,101,545 
16 =1,290,512 4,874 15 1,065,445 107.264 $86 1,523,648 36,675 67 4,018,313 
Jan. 1952 10 318,007 — q 730,479 30,000 44 3,499,743 160,253 61 4,738,482 
14. 2,815,125 — 13 610,981 15,000 47 .. 5,811,784 128,000 74 8,780,890 
21 1,816,769 10,500 22 #1,295,467 76,000 103 116,738 146 8,476,201 
Total .. 158 13,425,126 377,681 178 18,402,046 1,129,396 550 34,367,468 935,983 886 68,637,700 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


FINANCE COMMERCE 


FURTHER RISE IN U.S. 
PRODUCTION & CONSUMPTION 


Business and industry in the United 
States have been faring well since the 
first of the year. Industrial produc- 
tion has been maintained at postwar 
peak levels while retail trade has ex- 
ceeded the figures of a year ago. The 
official index of industrial production, 
compiled by the Federal Reserve (Bank) 
Board, rose to a postwar peak of 235 
percent of the 1935-39 average in 
December, two points higher than the 
November index and seventeen points 
higher than the index figure a year 
ago. Unofficial weekly indices indicate 
production has risen further. For 
example, the New York Times’ weekly 
index of business activity for the week 
ended January 17 reached an all-time 
high of 188.5. This is 10 points higher 
than the index for the corresponding 
week a year ago. This weekly index 
is based on freightcar loadings, steel 
production, electric power output, and 
paperboard and lumber production. In- 
creased supplies of steel available for 
civilian goods are expected to stimulate 
total industrial production in_ the 
months ahead. Already this year the 
larger allocations of finished steel for 
civilian use have made it possible for 
manufacturers of automobiles, house- 
hold appliances, and other consumers 
durable goods to schedule higher pro- 
duction. Motor vehicle production in 
the first February week, for example, 
totaled 140 thousand units compared 
with 88.5 thousand in the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. The automobile 
industry’s production in the first half 
of 1953 is expected to be at least a 
third above the first half of 1952. 
Appliance manufacturers also are plan- 
ning bigger production this year. In- 
ventories are low and demand is up. 


Construction activity will be supported — 


by larger steel allotments. Highways, 
schools, sewers, waterworks, stores and 
garages can be built more freely. 
Home building measured by units start- 
ed, rose to a rate of 1,237 thousand 
“per year in December, the fourth 
straight monthly increase. The de- 
mand for new homes is aided by general 
prosperity, easier credit terms and ris- 
ing rents. 


Business activity in recent weeks 
has been spurred by the continued rise 
in disposable personal income (income 
after taxes). Total disposable per- 
sonal income reached an all-time peak 
annual rate of $242,000 million in the 
final quarter of 1952, about $10,500 
million above the annual rate in the 
fourth quarter a year previous. This 
high volume of personal income has 
resulted in consumer spending which 
has provided a broad base in support 
of industrial operations. These per- 
sonal consumption expenditures have 
been a mainstay of demand since the 
second quarter of last year. The fact 
is that the civilian consumption cur- 


rently is taking. about 62 percent of the 
gross national product and hence is 
the chief support of the economy. The 
key to the long-run outlook for busi- 
ness lies in the ability and willingness 
of American consumers to buy what an 
expanding American industry can pro- 
duce. If consumption and production 
continue to rise full employment is 
assured. How civilian consumption 
can be steadily increased in the years 
ahead and offset the decline in govern- 
ment consumption when defense spend- 
ing tapers off is a problem on which 
more and more thinking is being done 
in government business and labor 
circles. 


INDIA’S REVISED FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


The revised Five-Year Plan presented 
to the Indian Parliament calls for ex- 
penditures by the Central and State 
Governments of Rs _ 20,688 million 
(US$4,344 million) during the period 
1951-56. This is slightly above the 
draft recommendations of the Planning 


Commission and exceeds by Rs 2,760 


million the preliminary plan drawn up 
in July 1951. Planned investments in 
all phases of the Plan have been in- 
creased, with even more marked priori- 
ty being given to agriculture and irriga- 
tion. Agriculture and community de- 
velopment is allotted Rs 3,604 million, 
irrigation and power Rs 5,614 million, 
transport and communications Rs 4,971 
million, industry Rs 1,730 million, social 
services Rs 3,398 million, rehabilitation 
of immigrants from Pakistan Rs 850 
million and miscellaneous projects Rs 
520 million. 


Production of food grains under the 
Plan is to increase to 61.6 million tons 
per annum, or 14 per cent above the 
present level. The goal for cotton is 
4,220,000 bales (42 per cent increase), 
for jute 5,390,000 bales (63 per cent 
increase), for sugar cane 6.3 million 
tons (12 per cent increase), and for 
oilseed 5.5 million tons (8 per cent 
increase). Production of pig iron for 
foundries is to increase to 660,000 tons 
per annum (89 per cent above the pre- 
sent level), finished steel to 1,370,000 
tons (40 per cent increase), and 


aluminum 1,200,000 tons (more than 3 


times present output). The planned 
output of jute products is 1,200,000 
tons, or 34.5 per cent above the present 
volume, and the production of other 
textiles by mills is put at 4,700 million 
yards, an increase of 26 per cent. The 
handloom cloth industry will receive 
special encouragement, in order to in- 
crease rural employment, and should 


mere than double its present output, to 


reach 1,700 million yards per annum, 


The Plan is to be financed by gov- 
ernment (Central and State) savings 
eut of current revenue amounting to 
about Rs 7,380 million, by private sav- 
ings channeled imto the public sector, 
Rs 5,200 million, and by foreign as- 


sistance which has thus far provided 
Rs 1,560 million. If the remaining Rz: 
€,548 million is not entirely forthcom- 
ing from foreign sources, there may be- 
small adjustments in the Plan and ad- 
ditional: financial measures; but the 


target of Rs 20,688 million is regarded 
as the investment necessary for a more: 


rapid pace of development. 


Nearly 60 per cent of the planned 
outlay will be for government-owned 
productive capital in the form of irriga-. 
tion and power plants, transport and 


communications, and industrial plants; 


the remaining 40 per cent will add to 
the productive equipment in the private 
sector. Expanded production in basic 
industries, iron and steel, heavy chemi- 
cals, and electrical equipment is mainly 


a government responsibility. While the | 


public sector will be greatly enlarged, 
the main burden of industrial expansion 
will be borne by private enterprise. 
The plan takes into account the work- 
ing plans of 42 large and medium- 
sized industries, accounting for about 
two thirds of industrial output. Some 
Rs 2,330 million investment in the 
private sector is anticipated. 


About 20 per cent 


Plan period will go to capital forma- 
tion. A substantial increase in em- 
ployment is a key part of the Plan, 
and it is estimated that national income 
will increase by about 11 per cent. By 
increasing the rate of capital forma- 
tion in the years following the Plan, 
to 50 per cent of the annual increase 
in national income, it should be possible 
to double per capita income by 1977. 


Since considerable inflationary pres- 
sure 1s expected, it is essential that 


food rationing be retained and that the 


price structure be stabilized through 
monetary policies and direct controls. 


Land reform with upper and lower 
limits to the size of holdings, statutory 
standards of cultivation, and increased 
cooperation among farmers are con- 
sidered necessary measures for increas- 
ing agricultural production. . 


It is estimated that by 1955-56 the 
volume of India’s exports will be 30 
per cent above those in 1950-51, a re- 
cord year. 
trols on the import of consumer goods, 
it is expected that the volume of im- 
ports will be only some 18 per cent 
more than in 1950-51. | 


No change is contemplated in policy | 


toward foreign capital, which is as- 
sured of nondiscrimination, reasonable 
facilities for the transfer of profits and 
repatriation, and fair compensation in 
the event of nationalization. . The 
principle is recommended that foreign 
investments continue to be permitted 
in fields where new lines of production 
are to be developed, new skills or ex- 
perience are required, or where indi- 


genous. industry cannot expand to fill 


demand, 


of the annual 
increase in national income during the © 


Because of rigorous con- | 
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“THE PRESENT OUTLOOK IN 


AUSTRALIA 


_ “The favourable balance of trade since 
July, 1952, has been accompanied by 
an increase in oversea currency re- 
sources of the Central Bank.- The 
total of this item in the weekly re- 
turns of the bank was £A296 million 
at the beginning of July, and had 
risen to £A327 million at the end of 
November. These figures point to an 
improvement in liquidity during the 
first five months of 1952-53 compared 
with the closing months of last financial 


year. 


In the Budget Papers, the Trea- 
surer intimated that there would be 
recourse to Treasury Bills to provide 
funds for State works programmes up 
to an amount of £A135_ million. 
Government expenditure on such a 
scale in excess of revenue or loans 
raised in the market would be in- 
flationary in its effect and could be 


_ expected to act as a stimulus to trade 


and finance. 


Although the outstanding feature of 
the current export season has been the 
satisfactory level of wool prices, there 
has been a heartening improvement in 
the quantities shipped abroad of other 
items, particularly dairy products. If 
oversea prices for the major products 
are maintained, and if the present pro- 
mise of a favourable export season is 
realised, an improvement can be ex- 
pected in the general economic position 
as the export season progresses. 


It must not be forgotten, however, 
that this improvement, while dependent 
on total export proceeds, is in large 
measure due to restrictions which are 
artificially limiting imports. Austra- 
lian industry is now operating at 
costs which have been rising in the 
past few years at a more rapid rate 
than those in other major trading na- 
tions. Import” cuts are providing a 
measure of protection for local indu3;- 


_ try against the competition of goods 


produced in lower cost markets. But 
import cuts are an expedient which 
should not be permitted to continue 
for any longer than is necessary to 
achieve a readjustment of the Austra- 
lian economy to the altered trading 
conditions which have followed boom 
wool prices in 1950-51, and a flood 


of imports in the following financial 
year. 


_ The effect of rising costs goes beyond | 
imports and their possible competition 


with goods manufactured in Australia. 
That is sufficiently unsatisfacto in 
relation to Australia’s well-established 
secondary industries, but it becomes 
still more unsatisfactory in connection 
with primary industries upon which 
Australia’s export income is almost en- 
tirely dependent. 


primary industries, rising costs 
are narrowing profit margins on both 
exports and locally consumed products, 
lessening incentive to produce, especial- 
ly in marginal ventures, and restrict- 
ing Australia’s'opportunity to benefit 
from specializing in those industries 
for which her resources are most suit- 


able, and which yield products’ so 
urgently in demand in world markets. 


In Australia there has been emphasis 
on the need to build up basic industries 
supplying power, water, and transport. 
Inadequacy of these services since the 
war has caused delays and bottlenecks, 
and removal of these bottlenecks should 
do much to offset the rising cost trend. 
Rationalization of the development pro- 
gramme has removed some of the ex- 


cess demand for labour, which had only © 


raised costs without augmenting out- 


put, but balanced development must 
proceed. 


One of the most fruitful fields for 
investment is probably in research and 
scientific survey of resources. The 
achievements of Australian scientists 
in improving soils have yielded rich 
returns, while the search for minerals 
in Australia has justified the expense 
many times over. This is shown, not 
only by the history of the base metal 
industry, but by the more recent dis- 
covery of uranium. 


The Commonwealth Conference in 
London has emphasized the importance 


of balanced development of Empire re- | 


sources and underlined the need for 
finance to be provided. It is because 
of the importance of development-— 
increasing output, raising efficiency, and 
lowering costs—that the major part of 
this issue discusses the opportunities 
for expanding Australian industry. 
The urgency of developing primary 
industry in Australia is so widely ac- 
cepted at home and abroad that little 
mention is made of it, but it is no less 
significant because of this apparent lack 
of emphasis. The urgency of the need 
for more efficient service industries, 
public utilities, and greater production 
of basic commodities, is not so widely 
realized, and merits a prominent place 
in Australia’s Pattern for Progress. 


THE PRESENT OUTLOOK IN NEW 
ZEALAND 


New Zealand’s prosperity today, as 
well as her longer term prospects for 
continued development, both depend 
largely on the maintenance of a buoyant 
level of export earnings. 


Although imports were exceeding 
exports through most of 1952, despite 
the degree of import restriction operat- 
ing, October showed a small excess of 
exports—the first since the favourable 
balances of February and May, 1952— 
and it is to be expected that as the 
export season develops. satisfactory 
surpluses will be shown. Prospects are 
promising because of the favourable 
seasonal conditions and the rise in prices 
paid by the United Kingdom for Do- 
minion meat and dairy produce. The 
wool market, as usual, is more difficult 
to forecast, but early prices suggest a 
favourable export season. 


Satisfactory export earnings are 
being reflected in the maintenance of 
full employment conditions, and also 
in an upturn in retail sales, at least 
in the Wellington sample area which 
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is surveyed regularly. Up to Septem- 
ber, this last indicator showed lower 
figures than in corresponding 
months of the previous year, but in 
October results were. beter than in 
October, 1951. The continued call for 
migrants from England, although re- 
stricted to the more productive cate- 
gories, is a sign of the desire for de- 
velopment and of a general opinion 
that the employment position is not 
deteriorating, | 

The London Conference has drawn 
attention to the strong need for greater 
output from Commonwealth countries 
in the interests of long-term develop- 
ment and as part of the solution to 
the present dollar problem. New Zea- 
land has built up her economy by 
specializing in the production of food 
and raw materials mainly for the 
United Kingdom market. Production 
of these items has been rising in New 
Zealand -over a long. period. Ex- 
perience in the United Kingdom during 
the war years, when food production 
responded so strongly to the stimulus 
of wartime needs, indicates how even 
an old established economy can ex- 
pand output of primary products when 
necessary. This United Kingdom ex- 
perience gives some indication of how 
production of food and raw materials 
can be expected to increase in New 
Zealand under the impetus of sustained 
demand from an assured market, given 
the necessary volume of investment. 

The Dominion is helping itself to 
improve productivity in many direec- 
tions. Soil improvement and_ the 
bringing of new areas into production, 


the expansion of hydro-electric generat- 


ing capacity, and experiments to ex- 
ploit geo-thermal steam power, are 
aspects of this advance, and from them 
material increases in New Zealand’s 
output should undoubtedly result. 


In addition, New Zealand has em- 
barked on the development of a new 
industry to harvest the softwood 
forests and provide, not only timber, 
but wood pulp and newsprint, thus 
saving a material dollar drain by the 
substitution of resources from within 
the Empire. 


The Tasman Pulp and Paper venture 
is an example of the type of develop- 
ment which must be envisaged if Com- 
monwealth finances are to be put on 
a firm basis and made independent of 
recurrent dollar shortages. It is an 
example of co-operation between local 
interests and overseas concerns pro- 
viding power, transport and raw ma- 
terials, as well as an integrated pro- 
cessing industry yielding timber, pulp, 
and paper to meet both domestic and 
export demand. It is planned that the 
Dominion will provide the largest share 
of capital in the initial stages, but 
investment from overseas is also ex- 
pected on a considerable scale. 


Although the main emphasis in New 
Zealand is undoubtedly on primary 
products, because of the particularly 
favourable conditions for meat and 
dairy production, it must not be over- 
looked that the Dominion now has a 
substantial range of secondary indus- 
tries. Much of this is in the processing 
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trades, and must expand as primary 
production increases, but a considerable 
proportion is engaged in fabrication of 
raw materials into goods for final con- 
sumption. 

It is important in the long-term in- 
terests of the New Zealand economy 
that over emphasis should not be placed 
on the expansion of secondary industry 
to the detriment of basic production. 
But it is equally important that secon- 
dary industry, including in this term 
utility services, such as power and 
transport, should be given its due place 
along with primary industries in the 


long-term development of New Zealand 
resources. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION IN 
SINGAPORE 


The substantial post-war expansion 
of construction works of all types in 
Singapore has set many problems for 
those responsible for the implementing 
of the extensive schemes for housing, 
schools and hospitals which form such 
an important part of the plans for 
development in the Colony. Not least 
of these has been the persistent short- 
age of skilled labour, and the recurring 
shortages of essential materials. The 
supply of labour has improved. with 
the years as has the supply position 
for most building materials. 


Beginning with 1948, when Mal, $24 
million were spent on all new con- 
struction in Singapore, the total sums 
spent have increased progressively to 
$31 million in 1949, $50 million in 
1950 and $68 million in 1951. A large 
proportion of this money has been spent 
on residential buildings, $10 million in 
1948, almost $14 million in 1949, $24 
million in J950 and $26 million in 
1951, the Singapore Improvement Trust 
buildings accounting for more than 38 
per cent of the total expenditure in 
these four years. 


Public utilities, schools, hospitals 
and communications have taken an 
increasing share of the total expendi- 
ture in more recent years, and of the 
total value of construction in 1951, 
$17.5 million or some 26 per cent was 
spent on electricity and power in- 
stallations, $5.5 million or 8 per cent 
on water supplies; $4.8 million or 7 
per cent on schools and $3.5 million 
or 5.3 per cent on telecommunications. 


The total sums’ spent on repairs, 
maintenance and alterations in the 
years 1948 to 1951 amounted to $60 
million compared to the $173 million 


spent on new construction in the-same 
period. 


The Ten-Year Plan 


In an attempt to obtain some idea 
of the total technical requirements over 
the next ten years, a beginning has 
been made on a Public Works ten- 
year plan, so that the various dev:2- 
lopment schemes now in hand, or being 
planned, can be interpreted in terms 
of engineers, architects, plant, skilled 
and unskilled labour and materials both 
local and imported. 


dable building programme, 


Recently the Department has had to 
give the work of preparation of bills 
of quantities for certain projects to 
a private firm of quantity surveyors, 
as the Quantity Surveyor was on leave 


in the United Kingdom. Even on his: 


return this practice had to continue as 
he was unable to cope with the large 
amount of work, since it was not pos- 
swble to fill the post of Assistant 
Quantity Surveyor. 


Role of Planning 


At the beginning of this year, the 


Department was faced with a formi- 
including 
many large projects which required 
planning from the start. This work ‘s 
not reflected in expenditure and is, in 
consequence, often not realised. For 
example, recently $4 million worth of 
work was on the drawing-board and 
another $9 million at the sketch-plan 
stage. Only when construction com- 
mences are the results of planning 
visible, 

A list of completed works and works 
in progress would be too involved, but 
some major items recently completed 
may be of interest. These include five 
schools costing $820,000, a Base Medi- 
cal Store costing $200,000, two Mater- 
nity and Child Welfare Clinics costing 
$180,000, two blocks of Artisans’ quar- 
ters at Delta Road costing $400,000, 
82 quarters at Trafalgar Home costing 


$311,000, and six Senior Officers’ quar- 


ters at $400,000. In addition, certain 
buildings are in course of construction, 
namely, the Nurses’ Hostel for 250 
Nurses at the General Hospital which 
will cost some $2% million, 15 Senior 
Officers’ quarters costing $750,000, an 
Out-patients’ Department at _ the 
General Hospital costing $650,000, 6 
flats for Medical Officers at the General 
Hospital costing $450,000 and 2 Chil- 
dren’s Centres at Serangoon and Siglap 
for $280,000. 


Kallang Airport 


At Kallang Airport a major contri- 
bution to the safety of aircraft has 
been made by the removal from the 
runway of over 2,000 feet of old and 
unserviceable perforated steel plate, 
and its replacement by tar macadam. 
This work was carried out entirely at 
night by departmental staff in order 
to avoid interference with peak air- 
traffic which occurs during the day- 
time. It was completed ahead of 
schedule. 


Dredging Work 
A considerable amount of dredging 


of the Singapore Harbour forms part 


of the Department’s activities. Dredg- 
ing of the Telok Ayer Basin has re- 
cently been completed and work is now 
proceeding on the approaches. Dredg- 
ing of the Kallang River to improve 
local drainage is in hand, and the 
mouth of the Rochore River has been 
cleared of silt. A part of the normal 
dredging programme had to be post- 
poned as the large dredger was loaned 
to the City Council, 

Roads 


The Department maintains. approxi- 
mately 200 miles of roads in the rural 
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and City Council areas, and several 
schemes are now in hand for the im- 
provement and realignment of Clementi 
Road, Tampenis Road and Bukit Timah 
Road. Plans are in hand for the con- 
tinuation of the Coast Road from Bedok 


through Tanah Merah Besar to Changi, 


and it is hoped that it will be possible 
to begin this work in the not distant 


future. 
New Airport 


The planning of the new Interna- 
tional Airport at Paya Lebar, estimated 
to cost some $37 million, has been 
proceeding for some time, and the 
actual construction started in earnest 
in the middle of August. Nearly all the 
earth moving equipment and _  heavv 


plant have arrived, and work is pro-— 


ceeding throughout the 24 hours. 


OIL PRODUCTION IN BRITISH 
BORNEO 


The Seria Oilfield situated on the 
coast bordering the South China Sea in 


the State of Brunei, British Borneo, 


is claimed to be the largest single oil- 
field in the British Commonwealth. 
Discovered in 1929, this oilfield together 
with the Miri Oilfield in Sarawak 
produced 914,000 metric tons of oil in 
1938. At the time of the Japanese 
invasion, 157 wells had been drilled 
on both land and sea and the yearly 
production stood at 730,000 tons. Since 
the war, the oilfield, with nearly 200 


wells, has produced more than 5 million — 


tons of oil a year. By the end of 
1952, the first major submarine oil 
drilling operation in the British Com- 
monwealth will be underway in the 
South China Sea, about a mile off the 
coast of British Borneo. The plan is 
to drill wells into the sea bed in an 
attempt to find an undersea extension 
of the Seria Oilfield. 

The only other oilfield 
Borneo is Miri Oilfield in Sarawak, 
which was discovered ‘in 1910. Pro- 
duction on this oilfield is relatively un- 
Important compared to the Seria Oil- 
field. The output before the war was 
170,000 tons a year, and now stands 
at 50,000 tons a year. The search for 
further oil-bearing formations in Bri- 
tish Borneo is still going on and two 
test wells are being drilled at Bulak 
Setap and at Subis, south of Miri, and 
deep in the tropical jungle. 

The Seria Oilfield yields two types 


in British 


of crude oil—waxy and  non-waxy, 
with the waxy type  predominat- 
ing. The products derived from the 


crude oil by simple distillation and after 
further treatment are gasoline, vaporis- 
ing oil (tractor fuel), gas oil and fuel 
oil. Approximately half the output of 
the Seria Oilfield is processed at the 
Lutong Refinery in Sarawak, the 
balance being shipped overseas. 

Before the war, countries in the Far 
East could get their supplies of liquid 
fuel from the United States and the 
Middle East. Today the United States 
cannot spare the shipments made to 
the Far East before the war, while the 
output of the Middle East is urgently 


“required elsewhere, mainly in Western 


periods thereafter 
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Europe. The East Indies, therefore, 
now supply the bulk of the Far East 
requirements of liquid fuel. The im- 
portance of British Borneo to the Bri- 
tish Commonwealth is underlined by 
the contributions of her oil production 
to the total supply of sterling oil made 
available for the expanding market of 
sterling oil companies. 


CEYLON—CHINA TRADE 


The Government of Ceylon and the 


Government of the People’s Republic of © 


China have agreed on the promotion 
of general trade between the _ two 
countries and particularly on Ceylon’s 
buying of rice and China’s buying of 
rubber on a long-term basis. The 
Agreements have brought Ceylon into 
a new sphere of trade hitherto unex- 
plored. The public in Ceylon regards 
these agreements as controversial, _ 
The first agreement, i.e. the general 
trade agreement, operates for a period 
of one year from ist January, 1953, 
and is renewable for such further 
as may be agreed 
upon between the two parties. It 


aims at fixing targets for imports and 


exports which are estimated to reach 
an annual volume of 250 million Ceylon 
rupees of exportation on each side. 

_ The-second agreement, which is effec- 
tive for a period of five years, provides 
for the sale to China of 50,000 metric 
tons per year of Ceylon rubber and 
for the sale to Ceylon of 270,000 
metric tons per year of Chinese rice. 
There were serious difficulties in re- 
cent years in obtaining by Ceylon 
of rice from traditional sources of 
supply like Burma, Thailand and Indo- 
china, and from this point of view the 
agreement, which will ensure a supply 
of 270,000 tons, was described by the 
Colombo government as a matter of 
great satisfaction. To secure a steady 
and dependable market ‘for Ceylon 
rubber at a fair price was achieved. A 
market for the next five years for a 
substantial part of Ceylon rubber in 
the face of world conditions which are 
proving to be unsteady for the rubber 
trade was guaranteed by the agree- 
ment. 


The more important provisions of 


the agreements are:— 


(a) Price: As regards rubber, the 
price shall be fixed by mutual agree- 
ment for specific periods and shall, in 
any event, be in excess of the average 
Singapore market price. For the first 
year of the agreement, the price of 
Grades 1, 2 and 3 Sheet Rubber has 
been fixed at 32d. per lb. FOB 
Colombo, and that of grades 4 and 5 
at 29d. per lb. FOB Colombo. The 
price of rice will be determined in a 
similar manner and for the first year 
the price has been set at £54 per 


metric ton. 


(b) Revision: The agreement pro- 
vides for revision of any of its terms 
at the request of one Government but 
only with the consent of the other. 

(c) Sales: All sales of rubber and 
rice under the agreement are to be on 
a FOB basis and the buyer in each 
case is responsible for the 
ment of shipping. | 


arrange- 


(d) Payments: All payments for 
rubber as well as rice are to be in 
Ceylon rupees, the accounts of each 
Government in their respective banks 
being settled quarterly and any credit 


balances being disposed of by mutual 
agreement, 


INDONESIAN EXPORTS 


Exports in October 1952 were 856,539 | 


tons, to the value of Rp. 896.4 million 
(exchange-rate: 1 US$ = Rp.11.40). 
Exports developed as follows: 


thousands of millions of 
kilograms rupiahs 
incl. excl . incl. excl. 
petroleum petroleum 
1938 10,994,000 4,927,037 687.- 523.6 
1946 335,128 152,740 154.7 148.9 
1947 1,216,049 445,102 346.6 276.0 
1948 5,185,315 1,835,818 1,040.4 780.3 
1949 7,648,906 1,956,638 1,477.5 1,065.3 
1950 8,445,496 2,450,384 2,953.8 2,396.3 
1951 9,006,651 2,926,585 4,766.3 4,152.3 
1952 
January 785,480 203,704 1,197.3 1,022.3 
February 313,341 125,302 688.8 634.5 
March 774,385 188,924 925.9 736.5 
April 781,691 197,201 919.1 727.9 
May 674,882 152,896 713.0 567 .7 
June 721,775 197,611 774.9 623.9 
July 921,007 202,873 
August 724,810 215,471 822.5 676.3 
September 1,024,312 199,956 701.4 476.9 
October 856,530 237,730 896.4 753.9 
Jan./Oct. 7,578,213 1,931,668 8,548.6 6,931.8 
Monthly average of exports: 
in thousands in millions 
of kilograms gross of Rp. 
incl. — excl. incl. excl. 
petroleum petroleum 
1938 916,202 410,586 57 ,2 43.6 
1946 29,594 12,728 12.9 12.4 
1947 101,387 37,092 28.9 
1948 432,109 111,318 186.7 65.0 
1949 647,408 163,053 123.1 88.7 
1950 703,786 200,000 246.1 199.7 
1951 750,545 243,873 397.1 346.9 
1952 Jan. 785,218 203,442 298.4 340.1 
1952 Jan./Oct. 757,821 193,166 854.8 693 1 
Exchange rate of Rupiah: 
1938 1 US $ = Rp. 1.895 
1946—1949 1 US $ = Rp. 2.66 
September 1949 
—3 Feb. 1952 1 US $ = Rp. 38.80 
February 1952 1 US $ = Rp.11.40 


TAIWAN’S FOREIGN TRADE FOR 
1952 


According to figures compiled by 
the Bank of Taiwan, the total import 
and export foreign exchange clearances 
in Taiwan during 1952 amounted to 


US$234,752,545. Imports were valued 
at $115,225,072.49 and exports at 
$119,527,472.51, showing an export 


surplus of US$4,302,400.02. Com- 
pared with 1951, imports increased by 
US$30 million or 40% and exports by 
about $26 million or 30%. 


The major import into Taiwan was 
chemical fertilisers valued at neariv 
US$13 million, followed by metals & 
metalware $11 m, machinery & toois 
$9 m. beans $8 m. wheat flour $7 m, 
and pharmaceuticals $6 m. 


The principal exports were: refined 
sugar US$69 million, rice $23 m, 
bananas $6 m, and tea $5 m. 
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-Taiwan’s Imports & Exports in 1952 


Im. ports US$ 

Chemical Fertilisers ...... 12,772,158.89 
8,945,612.90 
285,282.23 
Brans 279,927.96 
Groungnut. Oil .......:.... 772,654.99 


Milk & Milk Products .. 


1,967,861.08 
Salted Fish 


3,505,378.24 


Tobaceo Leaf 


815,295.09 
2,273,047.46 
Cotton Piecegoods ........ 3,965,101.34 
Cotton Textiles ............ 980,355.95 
_ Woollen Textiles .......... 2,562,027.49 
Leather : 1,181,165.30 
Metal & Metalware ...... 11,524,727.57 
Machinery & Tools ...... 9,414,247.34 
Electric Appliances ...... 1,470,787.61 
Bicycles & Parts thereof 1,176,915.27 
Transport Equipment .... 3,810,843.73 
Chemical Products ........ 1,402,858.35 
Pharmaceuticals __........ 6,822,578.95 
Chinese Medicines ........ 2,189,204.32 
Dyes & Pigments ........ 1,744,935.11 
Glass & Manuf. thereof 677,196.46 
Rubber & Manuf. — 
3,451,742.00 
Paper & Paper Pulp .... 2,278,922.19 
Oils, Fats & Waxes ...... 2,766,684.27 
Miscellaneous ................ 12,476,488.86 
Exports US$ 
69,683,913.44. 
23,240,080.00 
5,745,365.10 
2,448,463.49 
6,633,724.85 
160,282.75 
Pineapples (Canned) .. 2,012,418.10 
280,879.42 
Menthol Crystals .......... 322,723.61 
Paper & Paper Pulp .... 103,008.20 
Chemical Products ...... 165,428.27 
Metals & Metalware .... 682,077.21 
1,563,728.34 
585,964.65 
Bamboo Poles ....-......... 598,090.95 
505,580.39 
Miscellaneous ................ 1,049,409.79 


COMMERCIAL NOTES 


Ceylon-China Trade Relations 


In connection with the trade agree- 
ment between Ceylon and China rati- 
fied in December 1952, under which 
Ceylon will ship to China 250,000 tons 
of rubber, the Peking Govt is now 
permitted to open a trade agency In 
Colombo. The agency will only handle 
sheet rubber shipments to China under 
the agreement, and will possess no 
diplomatic status. 


International Fairs in France 

During the three months April to 
June. 1958, International Trade Fairs 
will be held in France at the follow- 
ing places: Lyons April 11 to 20; 
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Lille April 18 to May 3; Paris May 9 
to 25; Bordeaux June 7 to 22. 

Letails of these and other local fairs 
and exhibitions are obtainable from 
the French Commercial Counsellor’s 
Office in Hongkong. 


World Ccean Shipping 


During the year ended July 1952, 
according to Lloyd’s Register of Ship- 
ping, Great Britain increased her mer- 
chant shipping fleet by 73,000 tons 
and took the lead with 18,624,000 tons 
in active service, which with an in- 
crease of 163,000 t. by the Common- 
wealth contributed to a total fleet 
for the Commonwealth of 22,327,000 
tons. America decreased her fleet by 
87,000 t., and although still ahead of 
other mercantile fleets in total ton- 
nage, 27,245,000 t., the total in actual 
service was reduced by an estimated 
12.5 million tons held in reserve and 
not put into commission. Italy added 
372,000 t. to her fleet bringing the 
total to 3,289,000 t.; Germany added 
367,000 t. making her merchant fleet 
total 1,898,000 t. (1989 3,085,000 t.); 
Japan increased the tonnage by 605,000 
t. making a total of 2,787,000 t. (1939 
2,843,000 t.). Russia added 39,000 t., 
ee her total merchant fleet 2,261,- 

4 

Other increases were: Liberia bv 
303,000 tons, France 271,000 t., Swe- 
' den 219,000 t., Norway 90,000 t. 


World Tanker Tonnage 


During the second half of 1952, 
Great Britain added more than 190,000 
tons to the tanker fleet, making the 
total 7,386,449 tons or 22.37% of the 
world total. US tanker tonnage (excl. 
Govt-owned vessels) was virtually un- 
changed over this period at 7,069,168 
t. or 21.5% of the world total. During 
the six months June-Dec. 1952, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by Davies 
& Newman Ltd., shipbrokers, of world 
tanker tonnage of 500 tons gross and 
over afloat on Jan. 1, the world fleet 
increased by 1.6 million_tons d.w. to 
02,373,775 t., more than double the 
1939 figure of 16,078,000 t. 


THE BANK OF EAST ASIA, LTD. 


Thirty-fourth Ordinary Yearly Meeting 


- At the annual general meeting of The 
Bank of East Asia, Ltd., held last week, 
the Chairman stated that the net profit 
for the year, including the balance 
brought forward from last year’s ac- 
count, amounted to $4,330,429—an 
increase of nearly $300,000 compared 
with the previous year. This success- 
ful result was chiefly due to the expan- 
sion of the head office business as well 
as in all the overseas branches. 

“Tt is,’ the Chairman stated, 
policy of your Directors to operate our 
bank on a conservative basis and at 
the same time to give efficient service 
to our clients. Working under this 
policy for the past 34 years I am glad 
to say that we have earned a high re- 
putation from the general public parti- 
cularly from those who have business 
dealings with us. 

The rapid increase in our business 
during recent years and the ever grow- 


“the. 


ing demand for our services by over- 
seas merchants are indications of the 
confidence the public have in our bank. 
During last year we have established 
our own branch in Singapore, thé 
operation of which is quite satisfactory. 

You will observe from the Balance 
Sheet before you that there are very 
little changes under various headings 
of our assets and liabilities, the grand 
total of which remains at over $123,- 
000,000. | 

I am glad to state that our cash 
position on December 31, 1952 stood at 
a very high figure of more than $93,- 
000,000 which includes over $77,000,- 
000 in ready cash and about $16,000,- 
000 in Government and other securities. 
This total is greater than the total 


of our customers’ deposits by nearly 


$13,000,000. 

The cost of our new premises in 
Singapore had been added to the bank 
Premises Account and your Directors 
consider it advisable to write off this 
Account by $870,422.43 leaving a 
balance of $3,000,000. 

The proposed payment of a Dividend 
and Bonus of $10.00 per share, free of 
tax as recommended by the Directors 
is $1 more than that of the previous 
year. I think you will agree that this 
is a good return on your investment 
under present conditions, 

I am sure that you will approve of 
the Directors’ proposal of bringing up 
the Reserve Fund to $7,500,000 bv 
transferring the sum of $1,250,000 
from the Profit & Loss Appropriation 
Account, | 

The transfer of $400,000 to the 
Provision of Corporation Profits Tax 
Reserve in addition to the Property 
Tax already paid is considered sufficient 
to meet our liability pavable for the vear. 


I am sure that you will also endorse | 


the Directors’ recommendation of the 
transfer of $200,000 to the Staff Pen- 
sion Fund. This transfer’ will form 
the nucleus of establishing a fund to 
make provisions for those members of 
our staff who may retire after a long 
period of service in the bank, 

Before I conclude I wish to express 
to all members of our staff, both here 
and abroad, our appreciation of their 
good and loyal service 
such an important part in the success 
of the year’s working. 

I do not think that there is anything 
further that requires comment and I 
therefore beg to propose that the Re- 
port of the Directors and Accounts as 
presented be adopted and the Balance 
of $4,3320,429.31 standing at the credit 
of Profit & Loss Appropriation Account 
be dealt with as follows:— 

Pay a Dividend & Bonus 

of $10.- per share on 

100,000 shares (Free 

OF Tes) $1,000,000.09 
Transfer to Reserve Fund 1,250,000.00 


Write-off Bank Premises 370,422.43 
Provision for Corporation 

Transfer to Staff Pension 


$4.330.429.31 


(The Bank’s Balance Sheet and a report will 
be published in the next issue). 


which played 
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COMPANY (1922), LIMITED. 


Notice is hereby given that the 
26th Ordinary Yearly Meeting of 
the Shareholders will be held in 
the offices of the Union Trading 
Company, Limited, York Building. 
Chater Road, Hong Kong, on 
Tuesday, the 17th February, 1953, 
at 12 Noon for the following 
purposes, namely, to consider the 
annual statement of accounts and 
the balance sheet and the reports 
of the Directors and Auditors 
thereon, to elect Directors and 
Auditors in the place of those re- 


appropriate the balance of Profit 
and Loss Account as recommended 
by the Directors, and to transact 
any other ordinary business of 
the Company, 


AND NOTICE is also given 
that the Share Transfer Register 
will be closed from 7th February, 
1953 to 17th February, 
both days inclusive. 


19538, 


By order of the Board. 


A. D. LEARMONTH. 
Secretary. 


Hong Kong, 2nd Feb., 1953. 


SANDAKAN LIGHT & POWER 
COMPANY (1922), LIMITED. 


Notice is hereby given that an - 
Extraordinary Meeting of the 
Shareholders will be held in the 
offices of the Union Trading Com- 
pany Limited, York Building, 
Chater Road, Hong Kong, on 
Tuesday, 17th February, 1953 at 
12.10 p.m. or as soon thereafter 
as the 26th Ordinary Yearly 
Meeting of shareholders adjourns, 
for the purpose of considering 
and, if thought fit, passing the 
following resolution as an Or- 
dinary Resolution. 


“That the Capital of the Com- 
pany be increased to $2,500,004 
by the creation of 450,000 new 
shares of $5.00 each to be issued 
at’ such time or times and on such 
terms ‘and conditions iff évery 
respect: as the Company’s: ‘Board 
of Directors may think fit.” - 


By order of the Board.. 

“A. D. LEARMONTH: 
Secretary.) 

Hong Kong, 2nd Feb.,'1953. 


he 
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NOTICE 
SANDAKAN LIGHT & POWER 


tiring, to declare a dividend, to 
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HONGKONG COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


The anouncement by the US Govt 
that Taiwan would no longer be re- 
garded as neutral territory was re- 
ceived with mixed feelings by the local 
business community. Shipping interests 
are doubtful whether the regular ser- 
vices carried on with North China 
ports will be affected if Taiwan in- 
stitutes a strict blockade along the 
China coast. Importers also are faced 
with the possibility that in such an 
event shipments from China to the 
Colony, the greater part of which come 
by sea, might be gravely restricted. it 
must, however, also be remembered that 
jn these circumstances HK would prove 
useful to China in the supply of essen- 
tial requirements, much of which at 
present comes by direct shipment from 
abroad, 


HK-US Trade in China Produce: To 
the relief of local manufacturers of 
so-called “China Produce,” cargoes 
from HK destined for the USA but 
frozen at American ports since the 
enforcement of the US embargo against 
trade with China in Dec. 1950, are 
now being cleared with Letters of 
Support issued. to the shippers by the 
HK Dept of Commerce & Industry and 
presented to the 
cerned, 


The US authorities have now agreed 
to accept delivery of China Produce 
made from raw materials emanating 
from Japan or Taiwan, if supported by 
a similar certificate of origin issued 
by the respective governments, to that 
furnished by the HK authorities. 


Survey of HK Markets for 2 weeks 
ended February 7, 1953 | 


Week ended Jan. 31: Selling 
sure caused the prices of Cotton Yarn 
to fall. On the other hand, the price 
of Raw Cotton firmed up following 
action taken by the Govt of Pakistan 
in regard to price control. Foreign 
exchange allocations by the South 
China authorities brought merchants 
from the mainland into the Metals 
market, and dealers from Thailand and 
Macao were also active; noticeable of 
late has been the predominance of 
Japanese metal products over those 


res- 


from other sources. The Industrial — 


Chemicals market was active with 


dealers from China and Taiwan: sodium, 


nitrate, sodium cyanide, shellac, zinc 
oxide and lithopone were mainly in 
demand. Exporters to Indonesia were 
in the Paper market, but in the main 
sellers and buyers did not come to an 
agreement on prices, dealers being 
unwilling to part with their goods at 
current rates. Dealings on the China 
Produce market were not very brisk. 
Hopes, however, of increased trading 
with Japan were aroused by the report 
that having obtained import licences 


US authorities con- — 


‘Aluminium Sheets, 


from the Ministry of International 
Trade, Japanese importers were ar- 
ranging to purchase up to £250,000 
worth of Chinese staples from Hong- 
kong. Exporters were active to Europe 
(tea, aniseed star, mustard seed & 
bitter almond (W. Germany), raw 
silk (Italy), gallnuts, aniseed oil, 
cottonseed oil, citronella oil, silk waste, 
brans); Japan (rosin, black unhulled 
sesamum, talcum, potato chips, gall- 
nuts); Taiwan (rosin, teaseed cake); 
South Seas (teaseed cake, tea, toasted 
garlic, brans); Thailand (toasted garlic, 
woodoil); North Africa (tea); India 
(menthol crystals, beeswax). 


Week ended Feb. 7, 1653: All 
markets were affected by the financial 
stringency caused through’ the im- 
minence of the Chinese New Year 
settlements. Few transactions took 
place on the Cotton Yarn market, which 
was unusually quiet. Mainland traders 
were in the Metals market, but most 
transactions were by barter; prices 
remained steady in spite of selling 
pressure caused through the necessity 
for obtaining liquid funds. Dealings in 
Industrial Chemicals by mainland traders 
were brisk and prices remained steady; 
any tendency to a rise in prices was 
checked by the arrival of fresh sup- 
plies from abroad. The Paper market 
was slow. China Produce was briskly 
traded during the week; purchases were 
made on behalf of exporters to Europe 
(aniseed oil, raw silk, silk waste, rosin 
(U.K.), unhulled sesamum, cottonseed 
oil, soyabean oil, citronella oil 
(France), menthol crystals, bitter 
almond (W. Germany), hog _ casings 
dried): Japan (black unhulled sesamum, 
woodoil, gypsum); Taiwan (rosin); 
India (cassia lignea, realgar); Singa- 
pore (menthol crystals, groundnut 
cake, tea); Indonesia (gypsum, real- 
gar); Philippines (sesamum oil); Aus- 
tralia (woodoil), 


HK Commodity Prices 
Feb. 7, 1953 
(Spot sales unless otherwise stated) 
(1 picul = 133.3 lbs) 


Cotton Yarn—HK 20s $1080, $1120 
& $1140 per bale; Indian 26s $1165; 


week ended 


Italian 20s $1030, $1060 per bale; 
Egyptian 20s $1050. 
Raw Cotton—Pakistan 53 cif HK. 


NT-roller gin & LSS-r.g. $1.76 per lb, 
4F-r.g, $1.71, 289F-r.g. $1.81 per lb. 


Metals—Mild Steel Round Bars, 
Japan 20’ %” & 3%” $38 per picul; 
Europe 40’ %” & %” $41.50; HK make 
20’—40’ %” to %’’ $40.50 per picul. 
stand. qual., UK 
rolled 2’ $4.20 per lb; Japan 1x2 
metres’ G22 $3.30 per lb. Copper 
Sheets, Japan 4’x4’ 3/32” & \%” $3.60 
per lb. Corr. Roofing Iron Sheets 
3’x7’ G28 75 cents per lb. Galvd. Iron 
Sheets G24 72 cents per |b. Brass 
Rods %’’—1” $398 per picul. Galvd. 
Iron Wire, Europe G8 $48 pver picul, 
G12 $50, G18 $53. Steel Wire, UK 
G8—10 $4.20 per lb, Shafts 20’—22’ 
1%” $70 over picul. Tinplate, UK 
20’’x28”’ skids $142 per 200-lb case. 
Blackplate Waste, Waste. USA G29— 
G33 18x24” $70 per picul. Black- 
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plate, Japan 3’x7’ G30/G31 $78 per 
picul, 

Industrial Chemicals—Boric Acid 
Powder, Italy 59 cents per lb. Borax, 
Gran., USA 100-lb paper bag $31. 
Cresylic Acid, UK 448-lb 66 cents per 
lb. Oxalic Acid Crystals, Holland 85 
cents per lb. Calcium Hypochlorite 
60% 50-kg drum, Japan 50 cents per 
lb. Carbon Black, Germany 1451%-1b 
case $150. Carbonate of Potash, 
France 480-lbs drum 56 cents per lb. 
Copper Sulphate, UK 1l-cwt gunny 86 
cents per lb. Formalin, UK 448-lbs 
drum 37 cents per lb. Lemon Shellac, 
India No, 1 $227 per picul. Lithopone, 
Holland 30% 50-kg paper bag 36 cents 
per lb, Belgium 1l-cwt bag 33% cents 
per lb. Petrolatum Snow White, Hol-— 
land 77 cents per lb. Rubber Accelera- 
tors, D, Japan $3.50 per lb. Sodium 
Hydrosulphite, UK 50-kg drum $70 
per picul, Holland 250-lb drum $66 per 
picul, Sodium Perborate, Germany 
100-kg drum 83 cents per lb. Sodium 
Chlorate, French 50-kg drums 15 cents 
per lb. Sulphur Powder, USA 100 lbs 
bag $23 per picul. Talcum Powder, 
India 100-kg bag $340 per ton. 


Paper—Bond, watermarked 22’’x34” 
32-lbs white $24 per ream, coloured 
$32.50; unwatermarked $23. Fool- 
scap Cream-laid 48-64 lbs 26%’’x33’’ 
$1.35/$1.40 per lb, miscel. brands 82/90 
cents. Mechanical Printing, Europe 
57-lbs 50 cents per lb. Manifold 
22’’x34’’, coloured Norway 16-lbs $19 
per ream; white Czech $15.80; Ger- 
many $15.80. Tissue, Finland, Austria 
$12.50 per ream. Woodfree Printing, 
Austria, Czech, Holland 57-60 lbs 67 
cents per lb. Cellophane 36’’x39”, 
UK $83.50 per ream. MG Cap 17%- 
lbs Europe coloured $12.30 per ream; 
Austria white $10.70. MG Sulphite, 
Italy, Holland 47 lbs brown $30 per 
ream, Poland $29.50, white 40-lbs 
Poland 35’’x47” $28; Czech, Poland 
47-lbs white $29.50. MG Pure Sul- 
phite 30’’x40”’ Austria, Czech $13.80 
per ream. Duplex Board, Sweden 249- 
Ibs $120 per ream, Finland $115, Nor- 
way $115, Germany $112, Czech $114. 
Yellow Strawboard 26’’x31’’, Holland 
80z $455 per ton, 10-120z $455, 14-1602 
$470, 20-320z $520. Newsprint in reel 
52gr 31”, Sweden, Austria, Finland 41 
cents per lb. Newsprint in ream 50- 
Ibs 31x43” $23 per ream. 


China Produce—Vegetable Oils: 
Aniseed Oil 15 deg’ $653 per 
picul. Woodoil (Tung Oil) in 
drums $184 per picul, European buying 
offer £192 per ton c & f. Sesamum 
Oil, Tientsin $190. Soyabean Oil $95. 
Groundnut Oil, Amoy in drums $133 
per picul, 2q $113; Tientsin 2% ffa 
$121 per picul (excl. drums). Cotton- 
seed Oil £109 pertone & f. Citronella 
Oil $2.52 per lb. Other Produce: Ani'- 
seed Star. Honan $280 per picul. Nan- 
ning 1q $285. Bitter Almond $123 per 
picul. Camphor Tablets %40z $3.20 per 
lb. Cassia Lignea. West River 80-lb 
bale fob $59.20/$61.50 per picul. 
Cassia in bulk $57 per picul. Egg 
volk. Dried $2.95 per Ib. Gallnuts, 
Hankow 2q $29.70 per picul. Garlic, 
Kwanetung toasted $70 ver ovicul. 
Gypsum, Hunan brown $8 per picul. 
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Groundnut (Peanut) Cake, 


Tsingtao 
$29 per picul. 


Hog Casings, Dried, 
$2640 per _picul. Rosin, East River 
M-grade $84, Mixed grade 1q $78, 
C-grade $82 per quintal. Potato Chips, 
Szechuan $182 per picul. Mustard 
Seed $56 per picul. Teaseed Cake $16 
per picul. Rice Bran, Changsha $24.50 
per picul. Wheat Bran, Hankow $17.19. 
Menthol Crystals $37.50 per lb. Real- 
gar $200 per picul. Sesamum Unhull- 
ed, Hunan black $60 per picul, Kwang- 
chowwan black 1q $92, Hankow white 
$60. Raw Silk, Canton 20/22 $2935 
per picul, 60/70 $2500. Silk Waste, 
Antung Tussah $490 per picul, Sze- 
chuan Mixed grade $710. Talcum, 
Kwangtung $11 per picul. Tea: BOP 
1q $330 per picul, 2q $270; Green, 
Anhwei $442. Beans: Black, Kiangsi 
1q $36 per picul. Green, Large, Kai- 
feng 1q in gunny bags $46. Green, 
Small, Honan $38.80. Red, Tientsin 
new stock $56.30. Rice: Chai Mei, 
HK New Territories (new crop) $98 
per picul. Sze Miu, New Territories 
(new) $96.50. 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKETS 


Report for the week February 2-7:— 


Gold 

Date High .945 Low.945 Macao .99 
2nd Feb. 284% 282% 
8rd Feb. 2841 282%, 294 High 
4th Feb. | 2831% 281% 
5th Feb. 282% 281% 
6th Feb. 282 281% Low 291144 
7th Feb. 281% 281 


Highest of last week was $284%, and 
the lowest 281. The bullish news of 


the American action against Com- 
munist China gave only a short stimu- 
lation, and the market turned easy on 
drops of world prices, and tradings 
were inactive. As a long holiday of 
six days is ahead, from 12th to 18th 
February, a quiet market is expected, 
and rates are likely to ease off as 
stocks are rather heavy. 


Interest favored sellers and amount- 
ed to $4.60 per 10 taels of .945 fine. 
Tradings totalled 130,200 taels or a 
daily average of 21,700 taels. Posi- 
tions taken figured at 84,700 taels per 
average day. Cash sales amounted to 
25,550 taels, of which 9,550 taels listed 
and 16,000 taels arranged. Imports 
were mainly from Macao and totalled 
21,000 taels. A shipment of 40,000 
ounces arrived Macao. Exports figured 
at a total of 18,500 taels, and were 
shipped as follows: 10,000 taels to 
Singapore, 4,500 taels to Indonesia, 
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3,000 taels to Japan and Korea, and 
1,000 taels to Indochina. Local gold- 
smiths’ purchases were poor, less than 
1,500 taels. Needs for their sales to 
the people were largely covered by 
offerings. Goldsmith business usually 
is on the increase during this period 
of the year. 

Cross rates worked locally were 
US$40.80-40.58 per ounce. Contracts 
of 30,400 ounces were concluded at 
40.48-40.40 Macao. 


Silver 
2nd to 7th Bar $ coin 20c. coins 
February per tael per coin per 5 coins 
High 5.60 3.70 2.75 
Low 5. 55 3.68 2.72 


Trading Totals 4,000 taels 9,000coins 12,000 coins 


Market was quiet due to poor sup- 
port by exporters, who expected easy 
world prices could not be checked as 
yet, 


US$ 

Date T.T. High T.T. Low Notes High Notes Low D.D. 
2nd Feb 608% 607 606% 603% 606 High 
Feb. 607 606 604% 602% 
4th Feb. 606 604% 603 6015 
5th Feb 605% 605 6025% 601% 
6th Feb 605% 604% 602% 601% Low 602 
7th Feb 605% 604% 603 60144 


Total Tradings US$1,340,000 


Cash US$537,000 Forward US$3% millions US$420,000 


Market was quiet after a short 
stimulation by the news of the de- 
neutralisation of Taiwan, and business 
continued to decline due to liquidations 
of position by speculators before the 
Chinese new year holidays. In the T.T. 
sector, gold importers were good buyers 
and offerings were. scattered; triangu- 


lar exchange operators were operating 


but on modest scale. In the notes 


Miscellaneous Exchanges 


market, speculators’ activity was re- 
duced greatly and offerings from Japan 
ceased as they were not profitable. 
Interest favoured sellers and totalled: 
$7.00 per US$1,000. Stock remained 
plentiful. Positions taken figured at 
US$3% millions. In D.D., business 
increased only slightly as more oversea 
Chinese remittances arrived. 


2nd to Tth : US$ Yen 
February Canadian $ Peso in Japan per 10,000 Malayan $ per HK$100 Piastres per HK$100 Baht per HK$100 
High 2.07 6.00 53.525 850 | 280 
Low 6.10 2.04 5.97 147% 53.70 850 280 
Trading Totals ©$25,000 Pesos 220,000 US$40,000 Y160 millions M$175,000 Piastres 24% millions Baht 4% millions 
Banknotes 
2nd to 7th | 
February £ Ste. Aust.£ N.Z.£ Egypt. & S. African £ India Pakistan Burma 
High 15.80 12.34 12.75 13.50 15.30 1.195 . 1.155 (90 
Low 15.74 12.29 12.75 13.50 16.25 1.185 1.15 2 .89 
February Malayan $ Canadian $ Peso Macao Pataca Yen per 16,000 Piastre per 100 Baht per 100 Indonesia per 100 
High 1.836 6.14 2.175 1.04 146% 11.875 34.70 98.00 
Low 1.835. 6.10 $8 S 1.02 14414 11.775 34.60 21.80 
| Taiwan Yuan 
2nd to 7th per 1,000 Remittance Exchange Exchange 
February Taiwan $ Notes Taiwan $ Gold US$ 
High 251 255 107 © 103 
Low 250 250 107 103 
‘Trading Totals Taiwan $80,000 Taiwan$1%millions Nominal Nominal 
Chinese Exchange 
2nd to Tth per million Remittance Remittance Remittance Remittance Remittance Exchange Exchange 
February PB$ Notes Canton Swatow . Amoy US$ Antoy Shanghai Gold US$ 
High 186 200 192 182 5.45 184 86 84. 
Low 172 200 192 | 182 5.45 184 x: 84 
Trading Totals PB$70 millions PB$100 millions PB$120 millions §PB$110 millions | Nominal PB$150 millions Nominal Nominal | 


Market was exceedingly quiet with 
operations between mer- 


only small 
chants. 


Interest Rates 
The local money market at the ap- 
proaching end of the lunar year was 
easy as merchants were well prepared. 


—— 


Private interest rates were from 2 to 
2% per cent per month. Interest. on 
mortgages ranged from 1.2 to 1% per 
cent per month. 


| 
| 
| 
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HONGKONG SHARE MARKET | 


(By Chance) 


The first month’s business in the year 
was $10,725,548 and fell short by 
$4,590,720 compared with January, 
1952. This does not look too en- 
couraging because many investors feel 
thwarted by the deneutralisation of 
Taiwan. They are afraid that future 
landing of troops in China, especially 
in South China, may affect Hongkong 
and consequently the price of local 
shares. This line of anticipations ac- 


‘counted mainly for the decline of all 


local shares and the rise of Shanghai 
shares. Things took a slight turn for 
the better towards the end of the week 
and more purchasers appeared in the 
market. 

The week’s’ total business was 
$2,930,476 and the total number of 
shares 336,669. Shanghai shares show- 
ed the following changes during the 
last three weeks :— 

Week Week Week 


ending ending ending 

23rd Jan. 30thJan. 6th Feb. 
Shanghai Dockyards 1.60 1.85 2.00 
Shanghai Lands ... 1.50 1.475. 1.65 
Shanghai Gas ...... 6le 62¢ 1.30 


H.K. Tramways went down another 
50 cents and including 50 cents down 
in the previous week they dropped $1.00 
altogether. A rumour said that there 
might not be any new issue at all and 
even if there was, the dividend would 
decrease to less than 9% of the invest- 
ment. 


The following are the quotations and changes 
of the share market at the alose of the 6th 
February, 1953, compared with those at the 
close of the previous week :— 


H.K. Govt. Loans 
4% Loan, Ex. Int., 9814 nom; up %%. 
3% Loan (1934 & 1940), 91%4 nom. 
814% Loan (1948), 92 b; 93 s. 


Banks 

H.K. & S. Bank, 1415 b; 1425 s; 1425/20 sa. 
H.K, & S. Bank (Lon. Reg.), £80% nom. 
Chartered Bank, £11-1/16 
Mercantile Bank A. & B., £20 nom: 
Bank of East Asia, Ex. Div., 147 nom. 

Insurances 
-Canton Ins., 260 s 
Union Ins., "195 810 s; 800/795; up $2%4. 
China Underwriters, 5.30 b. 
H.K. Fire Ins., 156 b; 160 sa. 

Shipping 
Douglases, 160 nom. 
Indo Chinas (Pref.), 10.10 nom. 
Indo Chinas (Def.), 48.60 nom. 
Shells (Bearer), 78/9 nom. 
U. Waterboats, 15.10 b; 15.20 sa. 
U. Waterboats (Bonus), 13.60 nom. 
Asia Nav., 165 s; 1.60 sa; up 10c. 

Docks, Wharves, Godowns 
H.K. & K. Wharves, 90 yo 
North Point Wharves, 6.60 no 
Sh. Hongkew, 1.90 s; 1.80 oy down 80c. 
H.K. Docks, 20.20 nom 
China Providents (Old), 12.60 b; 13 s; down 


China Providents (New), 11.40 nom, 
S’hai Dockyards, 2 b; 2 sa; up l5c. 
Wheelocks, 7.60 b; 7.70 sa; down 30c. 

Mining 
Raub Mines, 4% nom. 
H.K. Mines, s. 


Lands, Hotels & Bidgs. . 
H. & S. Hotels, 7.70 b; 7.80 s; 7% sa; down 


25¢. 
ao Lands (Old), 55144 b; 57 s; 56 sa; down 


H.K. Lands (Bonus & 1952 Issue), 56 s. 
S’hai Lands, 1.60 b; 1.70 s; 1.60/.65 sa. 
Humphreys, 13.70 nom. 

H.K. Realties, 24%, nom. 

Chinese Estates, Ex. Div., 131 nom. 


Public Utilities 


H.K. Tramways, 22 b; 22.10 #; 22.20/22 sa; 


down 560c. 
Peak Trants (F. Pd.), 36 nom. 


Peak Trams (Partly Pd.), 18 nom. 
Star Ferries, 116 s; 115 sa; down $2. 
China Lights (F. Pd.), 9.20 b; 9.30 5; 9.20/ 


.15/.20 sa; down 15c. 


China Lights (Partly Pd.), 6.05 b; 6.10 ¢; 


6.10/.05 sa; down 10c. 


H.K. Electrics, 23.60 b; 23.90 s; 23.90/.70 sa; 


down 20c. 
Macao Electrics, 104 nom 


Sandakan Lights, Ex. Div. 7% nom; down 


50c. 
Telephones, 19.30 b; 19.60 s. 
Telephones (New). 18.40 nom. 


Shanghai Gas, 1.30 b; 1.30 sa; up 65c. 


Industrials 
Cald. Macg. (Ord.), 2714 nom. 


Cements, 17.80 s; 17.70 sa; down 650c. 
H.K. Ropes; 19.80 sa; down 50c. 


Stores &c. 


Dairy Farms, 18.90 b; 19 sa; down 20c. 
Watsons, 23.80 s; 2314 sa; down 80c. 


L. Crawfords, 29.10 nom. 
Sinceres, 2.95 nom. 

China Emporium, 9.30 b. 
Sun Co., Ltd., 1% b. 
Kwong Sang Hong, 142 b. 
Wing On (H.K.), 47 nom. 


Miscellaneous 
China Entertainments, 18.60 nom, 
International Films, T0c nom. 
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H.K. Constructions (Fully Pd.), 2.30 nom. 


Vibro Pilings, 9 nom. 

Marsman, Investments, 6 nom. 
Marsman, (H.K.), 65¢ b; up 10c. 
.S’hai Loan, 1%, nom. 

Yangtsze Finance, 5.80 b; 5.90 s. 


Cottons 


Ewos, 2.65 s; 2.70/.65 sa; up 250. 


Rubber Companies 
Anglo-Dutch, 1 nom. 
Anglo-Java, 30¢ nom. 

Ayer Tawah, 3 nom. 

Bute Plantation, 2% s. 
Consolidated Rubber, 3.40 nom. 
Dominion Rubber, 2.20 nom. 
Java-Consolidated, 45c nom. 
Kota Bahroe, 3.10 nom. 
Kroewoek Java, 40c sa. 
Langkat, b 


Shanghai Kedah, 5% b. 

Shanghai Kelantan, 70c b; T5c s. 
Shanghai Pahang, 1 b. 

Shanghai Sumatra, 4 nonf. 
Sungala, 2 nom. 

Sungei Duri, 3.60 nom. 

-Tanah Merah, 85c nom. 

Ziangbe Rubber, 1% b. 


Rubber Trust, 2.05 b; 2.05 sa; down bc. 


H.K. Constructions (Partly Pd.), 1.70 nom. 


-397 


Queen's Bldg., Ground FI. (Opp. The Star Ferry) 


Scheduled Flights To: 


SAIGON 
Wed. (Skymaster) 


Sat. (Skymaster) 
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SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


A day off for the Thaipusam holiday 
did not detract much from the total 
volume of trading in another satis- 
factory week. Industrials and _ Tins 

et again constituted the bulk of the 
usiness with Rubbers’ reduced tov 
limited selective buying. 


Hitherto we have refrained from 
commenting on_ the activities of the 
Working Party of the Rubber Study 
Group because 
have been considered as remote from 
the workaday world. This week it is 
announced that plans have been drafted 
for a Buffer Pool and general agrec- 
ment reached. Agreement by whom 
and committing which countries is not 
disclosed. That such an announcement 
could be made in a week when Ceylon 
made a further independent shipment 
of Rubber to Communist China in ex- 
change for Rice and Indonesia was re- 
ported to be similarly negotiating only 
goes to show how very far from reality 
these planners have wandered. The 
Financial Times has rightly pointed out 
that the synthetic industry provides the 
modern buffer stock and the decline of 
the price for natural rubber this week 
to near parity with synthetic shows only 
too plainly how effective this buffer is. 
Noble as indeed are the efforts of the 
planners to create an ideal rubber 
scheme we believe that the expense of 
their voyaging might well be spared 
the natural rubber producers at a time 
when national policies are further 
apart than ever and when any fractional 
reduction in cost increases the ability 
of natural to survive. But in May 
when cherry blossoms break through 
again in Copenhagen the Rubber Study 
Group will be there for another intense 
course of study. 


Consolidated Tin Smelter Ords. con- 
tinued to be a feature of the market 
being taken to 24/3 when press reports 
told of the agreement to treat the 1953 
output of Bolivian ore from the former 
Patino mines'~ which is estimated at 
18,000 tons. Oriental Telephones 
moved to 65/6 but elsewhere in the 
Industrial section there were good ex- 
changes with narrow price movements. 

Petaling among Dollar Tins fell from 
6.27% to 6.05 on fears of a reduced 
final dividend for the year’ ended 
31.10.52 but at the lower figure buyers 
came in and were unsatisfied at the end. 
Klang River rose to 3.02% on good 
buying but Rantau receded to 3.40. 


In Malayan registered sterling Tins 
Kundang were outstanding with their 
advance from 25/- to 31/- over the 
week. Kuala Kampar improved from 


in the market they 


57/- to 59/- but Berjuntai and Lower 
Perak eased on profit taking. 


With the further decline in the com- 


modity buyers of rubber shares were. 


increasingly reluctant to operate. Kun- 
dong Rubber went against the general 
trend to 1.95 on the eve of the issue 
of the annual report. 


There was scant business to be done 
in Loans and this confined to isolated 
War Loan transactions, small buying 
of British funds and some applications 
for the ‘on tap’ Federation 5% Loan. 


Business Done. 24th-30th January. 


Industrials. Consolidated Tin Smelter Ord. 
24/3 and 24/-, Fraser & Neave Ord. $2.52% and 
$2.50, Gamtmon $4.00 and $4.05, Hammer $3.00 
and $2.95, Hongkong Bank (Colonial Reg.) 
$750, William Jacks $4.00 and $4.05 c.d., Malayan 
Cement to $1.75, Malayan, Collierics 
$1.5214 to $1.47%, Oriental Telephone 64/- to 
65/6, Raffles Hotel $3.05, Robinson Ord., $4.05, 
Singapore Cold Storage $4.65, Straits Times 
$3.85, Straits Traders $24.00 to $25.00, Singapore 
Traction Ord. 17/- and 17/41%4d, Union Insurance 
of Canton $427%, United Engineers $17.00 to 
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$16.50, Henry Waugh §$2.42% c.d. to $2.35 ex 
div., Wearne Bros. $2.60 and $2.55. 


Tins. Batu Selangor $1.67% c.d., Hong Fatt . 
$1.8814 and $1.87%4, Jelebu $1.20, Johan 85 cts., 
Klang River $2.95 to $3.02%, Lingui $2.60 and 
$2.6214, Petaling $6.27%% to $6.05, Rantau $3.55 
to $3.40, Sungei Way $4.70 and $4.75, Talam 
Mines $3.621%4 and $3.60, Ulu Piah 6 cents. 


Austral Amalgamated 19/6 to 19/3, Austral 
Malaya 43/9, Berjuntai 39/9 and 39/10%4, Kam- 
pong Kamunting 10/-, Kampong Lanjut 38/3, 
Kuala Kampar 57/- to 59/-, Kramat 16/- io 
18/3d, Kundang 25/- to 31/-, Larut 16/3 to 
16/6d, Rawang 11/4%4d to 11/6d, Lower Perak 
19/3 to 19/-, Ampat 8/-, Ayer Hitam 29/4%4d, 
Bisichi 4/6. 


Copper. Rho. Anglo 54/4%4d. Oil. Ultramar 
414% notes £10134. Diamonds. De Beers def. 71/-d.. 


Rubbers. Batu Lintang $1.35, Jimah $1.15, 
Kempas $1.65 and $1.67%4, Kluang 72% and 
75 ets., Kundong Rubber $1.91% and $1.95, 
Pajam $1.00, Teluk Anson 80 cts. 


Sterling Investments. E.M.I. 14/1144d, Unilever 
46/-d. 


_ Australian Investments. Broken Hill Prop. 
44/-d, Containers 27/-d, Castlemaine Perkins 
25/3, I1.C.I. A.N.Z. 36/-d, Mount Lyell 20/11. 
All Australian currency. 
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HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK HONGKONG LIMITED 


Trust Corporation of the 
AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
HONGKONG 


HONGKONG TRANSPORTATION CO., LTD. 


MARINA HOUSE, HONGKONG. 


MOLASSES INSTALLATION SHIPYARD 
SHAN. TSENG | NGAU CHI WAN 
IMPORTERS EXPORTERS OF MOLASSES IN | BULK 
TUG and LIGHTER OWNERS ‘ OCEAN TOWING 


BUILDERS OF STEEL BARGES FOR ALL 
PURPOSES PIPELINES ETC. REPAIRS. 


OFFICES AND AGENTS: SINGAPORE « BANGKOK « TOKYO 


THE BANK OF EAST ASIA, LTD. 


Authorised Capital 
Paid - Up Capital 
Reserve ...... 
Undivided Profits . 


. 10,000,000.00 


HEAD OFFICE—HONG KONG 
Mr. Kan Tong Po—Chief Manager 
Mr. Li Tse Fong—Manager 


Board of Directors 


Hon. Sir Shouson Chow, Kt. LLD. (Chairman) Mr. Li Koon Chun 
Mr. Kan Tong Po Mr. P. K. Kwok 
Mr. Li Tse Fong Mr. Li Lan Sang 
Mr. Wong Yun Tong 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


(REGISTERED IN LONDON, UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS OF 1862 TO 1890, ON 2ND vole 4 1692) | 


A Authorised Capital ee ee ese @8 ee 68 £ 3,000,000 


Capital and General Reserves ee . 1,500,000 47 


Head Office: 15, Gracechurch Street, London, Agents in New Yor kk: the City of New York 
Branches & Agencies: 


INDIA PAKISTAN BURMA MALAYAN FEDERATION - HONG KONG 

Karachi : Ra Kuala L | JAPAN 

Calcutta CEYLON Kuala Trengganu Osaka 

Howrah Colombo Port 

Delhi Galle Port Louls Kota Bharu Shanghai 
Kandy  $IAM | 

Madras ‘Jaffna SINGAPORE uala Lipis Bangkok 


A. G. DONN, Manager, Hong Kong. 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED | 
CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
TRUSTEE AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN BY° THE BANK’S TRUSTEE COMPANIES. 


GI COMPANY. LTD. 
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Row 
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COMPANY 


| HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 


JARDINE, MATHESON 
& CO., LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG’ 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 


BUILDING JAPAN & KOREA 
Importers and Exporters, 
7 a Tea and General Merchants, 
“Insurance, Shipping and 
P.O. Box No. 36 © ~— Telephone No. 28021 Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line i 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and ) 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 

} 

) 

) 

} 


Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting. Engineers, 2 Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 
Ewo Breweries Limited 
Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


GENERAL AGENTS: 
The Canton Insurance Office Limited — 
British, Overseas Airways Corporation | 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: 


The Glen Line Limited 


The Royal Mail Lines Limited 


| 

HEAD OFFICE: | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
, The Prince Line Limited 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


BRANCHES: 
| | | hs ) The Western Canada Steamships Limited 
HONG KONG MANILA The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
TOKYO NEW YORK Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. ie 
The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co.,. 
NAGOYA COLOMBO | Atlas Assurance Co., 
| Queensland I 
KOBE | CANTON® Ltd. 
OSAKA FOOCHOW’ 


Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Keonomic Insurance Co., Ltd. 


* Business temporarily suspended. 


SUBSIDIARIES :— 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 4 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co.,Ltd. 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. =) | Hong Kong Airways Limited 
Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. we 


Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 


CORPORATION LIMITED. 


4 
( 
p 
‘ 
| 
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with Limited Liability 4 V 
Authorized Capital: HK$ 96,886,000.- 
, Subscribed Capital: __ HK$ 48, 198, 000.- 
Managed by Reserve Liability of | Shareholders; — 24,096,000.- | 
| 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 4 3 | | 9 
MOLLER STEAMSHIP. COMPANY INC., INDIA 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & Ajmer. « Gondal.. 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & Amritsar —sIndore 
| PARAIA Asansol Jaipur Secunderabad 
M/S TREIN MAERSK .... .... Mar. 4 Bangalore City Jalpaiguri? Shillong 
M/S NICOLINE MAERSE _....... .... Mar. 18 Baroda Jamnagar Simla | 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through | Banaras Jodhpur se Surat 7 
Bills of Lading for Central and South - Bhavnagar Kanpur. Ujjain } 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. | Bombay «>. Karaikudi 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. Calcutte ay Offices: ; 
Arrivals from U.S.A. _ Coimbatore Madras 
M/S NICOLINE ... ... Feb. 18 
M/S ANNA MAERSK Mar. 4 morons 
erce 08900 ar. Deoghar N ‘ Palwal 
Arrivals Persian Gulf & India PAKISTAN MALAYA "FRENCH 
M/S MATHILDE MAERSK .... Mar. 18 “40 ondicherry 
Chittagong Singapore 
Sailings to Djakarta, 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik rr: 
Pa Manila Akyab- Mandalay 
M/S AGNETE MAERSK . 14 
| FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 
For Freight & Further The Bank provides complete service for- foreign’. 
Please apply to: __Banking and Exchange all over the wo ld mn 
_JEBSEN & CO. with class Bankers. 
Queen's Road Cantral D. P. SARIN 
Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. Manager. 


te 
“ 


